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THE real significance of Israel’s prophetic literature is now, 
for the first time, becoming appreciated, because men are learn- 
ing to associate these great sermons with the his- 

Tue HISTORICAL torical events out of which and in connection with 
PeunT "which they had their origin. It is agreed that 
LITERATURE Isaiah’s sermons are for the most part unintelligible 
unless they are arranged in a chronological order 

and studied as utterances adapted originally to particular situa- 
tions. In all these the historical element is sought out and its 
bearing considered. The existence of an historical element 
underlying the Hebrew legislation is not so universally conceded. | 
The older view, according to which various laws of the Penta- 
teuch had their origin within a period of forty years before the 
death of Moses, practically ignores the historical element. The 
newer view, which assigns to Moses the essence of the legislation, 
allowing the several codes to have grown up during the succeed- 
ing centuries according to the needs of the people, recognizes 
the historical element. That the upholders of the later view are 
rapidly increasing in number is of course evident. But the 
same question presents itself, also, in connection with the Book 
of Psalms. So far as most of us are concerned, the Psalms have 
no history. We read them and find in them the expression of 
our heart’s deepest thoughts, without a question as to their origin. 
How is it now? Is there any connection between the Psalms 
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and the history of the people in the midst of whom they were 
first uttered? Here was the life of the nation; every century it 
exhibits great events and illustrious characters. Do these events 
appear in any way in the Psalms themselves? Are there any 
psalms which describe in a concrete way certain historical events, 
whether individual or national, and which may therefore be 
called objectively historical?* Are there any psalms which are 
the outgrowth, and in this way the expression of an historical 
event ? 

Tuts at once suggests another question: Is there, in addition 
to what is ordinarily called the historical, or as a part of it, an 

individual element in the Psalms? Have we here 
THE expressions of individual experience? utterances 
aos that describe events in the life of the soul? Has 
sin been committed, and is there in a psalm the 

description of its punishment and its forgiveness? Has death 
approached, and is there in a psalm the expression of fear, or of 
resignation? Did individuals of this nation Israel sometimes 
pour out their inmost thoughts in prayer or praise ; and did these 
thoughts, exhibiting, as perfectly as may be in words, the experi- 
ence of a soul, take form in order to serve other souls which 
were to pass through the same experiences, or to whom there 
had not been granted the ability thus to express in words the 
feelings of the heart? Or are we to understand these experi- 
ences as national experiences, as representing the thought of the 
nation as a whole, rather than that of any one of the many 
individuals of which it was composed? Did the writer, perhaps, 
personify the nation as an individual? If the latter of the two 
views is adopted, it will be evident at a glance that the Psalms, 
thus described as national rather than as individual, must belong 
to an age in which the nation had been welded closely together, an 
age in which there was unity of thought and unity of aspiration. 
That this age did not precede the captivity is clear. If, then, 
the psalms to which reference has been made depict national 

*Compare Psalms 106, 78. 

2Compare Psalms 46, 76, 60, 65, 122. 
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rather than individual experience, certain limitations as to age 
will at once be fixed. Are there psalms which likewise are seen 
to be the expression, though not the description, of individual 
experiences?* Are there any psalms in which the individual 
‘speaks consciously as the representative of the nation ?? 


Tue church, both Jewish and Christian, has recognized a 
large historical element in the Psalter, although this recognition 
has been, for the most part, theoretical, because’ the 
interpretation of the Psalms has, for the most part, 
ignored the historical element. The church, like- 
wise, has laid great emphasis upon the individual element. The 
superscriptions, in assigning seventy-three of the one hundred 
and fifty psalms to David, plainly’shows this tendency. The 
arguments urged by modern writers in favor of so large a num- 
ber of Davidic psalms have likewise an historical basis. There 
is urged (a) the character of the history of the preceding period, 
which includes the religious revival instituted by Samuel, the 
schools of the prophets, with their general prophetic activity, 
and clearly marked spiritual activity —all of which is historical ; 
(4) the character of the history of David’s own time, which was 
atime of struggle, of multiform experience and of aspiration ; 
{c) the frequent references to David as a musician and poet; 
{d) the varied character of David himself, as shepherd, soldier, 
‘statesman, priest, prophet, king, friend, father and leader. This 
is seen also in the historical inscriptions which directly connect 
certain psalms with important historical events. Whatever 
opinion we may entertain as to the reliability of the superscrip- 
tions, they offer evidence of this conception, for if true they 
prove the historical element to have been large, and if untrue 
they at all events show the feelings of the people of the earliest 
times upon this question. The newer view minimizes both the 
historical and the individual elements; the former, by declar- 
ing that few if any psalms were written before the time of the 

* Compare Psalms 3, 4, 7, 16, 23. 

2?Compare Psalms 58, 59, 64, 140. 
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exile; the latter, by laying undue emphasis upon the national as 
over against the individual element.* 

The purpose and the result of the newer opinions are easily 
understood : 

1. The Psalms must be late if they are national. They are, 
moreover, both late and national because it is impossible to 
assume that the Psalms preceded the legislation, and the legis- 
lation itself is late. The development of literature demands the 
late origin. 

2. By one stroke of the pen David is removed from the 
pages of Hebrew lyric literature, and the tradition which so 
definitely and unanimously gives him the highest position among 
the poets of his nation is torn up by the roots. We see then 
that any opinion of the place of David in Israelitish literature 
turns upon the question: How many and what Psalms may be 
attributed to David? 


WE may safely maintain the existence of a large historical 
element in the Psalter. The fact that there are so few distinct 
references in the Psalms to historical events is explained partly 

on the ground of the lyric character of the Psalms, 
A which forbids the introduction of specific mention ; 
Conctusions _—«s Partly because of the divine purpose that the Psalms 

were to be used for all time, and were therefore 
necessarily general in their expression; and partly, also, because 
of the changes which have been made in the Psalms themselves 
as they have been transmitted to us by their various editors. We 
must also believe that the individual, as opposed to the national 
element, is strongly marked. There are certain national hymns, 
but they are not many. The individual experiences, without 
question, often represent the national; but in a great majority 
of cases, as the evidence seems to show, the individual element 
prevailed. And while in prophecy events in national history 

*While Binney and Green understand that all or nearly all of the psalms 
assigned by tradition to David were written by him, Delitzsch recognizes only Psalms 
3-19; 22-24; 25, 28-30; 32, 34; 36-395 41, 51, 52, 54, 56, 63; Ewald, Psalms 
3, 4, 7, 8, 11, 18, 19, 24, 29, 32, 101 and some fragments; Hitzig, only Psalms 3-19 
except 5, 6 and 14; Olshausen, Lengerke, Robinson Smith, Cheney, probably none. 
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more frequently form the basis of prophetic utterances, in 
psalmody events of individual experience are more commonly 
used. Herein consists the great distinction between prophecy 
and psalmody. The former is public, and for the nation at 
large; the latter is private, and concerns the individual. We 
may agree that tradition has gone too far in assigning so many 
psalms to David. It is hardly probable that the religious lyric 
was limited thus so largely to a single period of Israel’s history, 
and that so early a period. To be sure, David’s times were just 
the kind of times for such lyric expression. But it will: be 
remembered that Israel’s later history furnished occasions equally 
as inciting and equally appropriate. Modern opinion has com- 
mitted a great error in denying to the times of David the pro- 
duction of any literature whatever. The truth lies halfway 
between. This leads us to the specific question: 


Wuat did David really contribute to the Psalter? Upon 
our answer to this question depends our estimate of 
pesnny his place in Israelitish history; for however great 
’ Conrrisution he was as a king or statesman or warrior, if we 
believe even a half or a third that has been ‘told 

us, he was greater as prophet and as psalmist. 

It is safe to assume with the majority of commentators that 
to David may be ascribed Psalms 11, 7 in connection with his 
persecution by Saul; Psalm 24 in connection with the removal 
of the ark; Psalm 18 in connection with his wars; Psalm 32 in 
connection with his sin with Bathsheba; Psalms 3 and 4 in con- 
nection with Absalom’s rebellion, and Psalms 18, 19, 29, which 
furnish a reflection of his early life, though written late. The. 
evidence for this will be found in the most severe grammatical, 
rhetorical and historical tests, the details of which, however, can- 
not here be presented. The fact that the great majority of 
critics agree upon these particular psalms gives at least a degree of 
authority to the assignment. If it is asked whether others may 
safely be added to the list, we may establish a standard upon the 
basis of these ten and upon the basis of this standard answer the 
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question. For our purpose at this time the existence of even ten 
psalms which may be ascribed to David is sufficient, and to this: 
position only the most radical critics will take exception. 


_. Davin’s work as a musician had much to do with the Psalter 
itself. What had beforetime been in confusion is now organized. 
The idea of praise, though an old idea, makes, in 
Davio’s RELA- his time, so great an advance upon anything that 
TION TO THE 
PSALTER had before existed as to mark distinctively a new 
era in the history of music, and, what is more, a 
new era in the worship of God. Above all things else David 
was a poet and born with poetic genius, but also a poet by early 
training and education. His formal education in the prophetic 
school was in this line, and his whole life contributed all that a life 
could contribute toward the natural bent of his mind. With 
the songs which he contributed no other songs in the Hebrew 
Psalter, or for that matter, in any psalter, will compare. The 
combined hymnology of all the ages does not equal them in 
spiritual force and power. Nowhere else do we meet that sturdy, 
vigorous, uplifting force, that clear, striking, penetrating influ- 
ence which is always to be found in these songs. David's rela- 
tion to the Psalter included more than his contributions to it. 
His work provided the foundation of the Psalter. This is true 
not only in the sense that his work constituted the beginning of 
psalmody, but also in that he founded a school of sacred poetry. 
David was likewise a model for those who followed him, and his 
songs models for all religious poetry. In the later centuries the 
sacred singers imitated his tone and spirit, while men who 
imbibed the glow and fervor of his poetry wrote and sang, 
unconsciously influenced by their familiarity with his produc- 
tions. So strong indeed was this influence that in later times. 
many a song which seemed particularly strong and forcible was, 
for this very reason, assigned to David, its real author being 
unknown. David’s work was an inspiration to later psalmody. 
No man with the poetic instinct ever read one of these songs who 
was not thereby elevated. David’s life was an inspiration not 
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only to those about him, but as well to every Israelite born after 
his time. We must acknowledge that the Israelites of later 
periods read back into David’s life and times much that did not 
belong there, much that was the possession only of a later age. 
It is, however, equally true that they read into the future—the 
far-distant future— much of David's life and times. Their prayer 
is for David, the second David; their ideal is the David who 
shall sit on the throne of his great ancestor. The Messianic 
hope, the subject of the truest and best poetry, henceforth fastens 
itself to this ideal of David. In other words, our poet lives on 
and on, continually referred to, continually longed for, the 
inspiration of all who sang of the glories that were coming. | 

It is not claimed that these few paragraphs present at all 
adequately the work of David. They have been written as a 
protest against that wholesale criticism which would practically 
blot the name of David from the sacred pages. What is here 
claimed may safely be said to rest upon a reasonably sure 
foundation of fact. Much more may be claimed,— may be con- 
fidently asserted,— but as has been said before, this is sufficient to 


vindicate the name and place of David in Israelitish history and 
literature. 


EZEKIEL, THE PROPHET OF THE EXILE. 


By PROFESSOR WALTER R. BETTERIDGE, 
Rochester Theological Seminary. 


Parentage, early life in Jerusalem, and exile.—False hopes in Jerusalem 
and among the exiles —Called to be a prophet to the exiles —The nature of his 
mission — the destruction of Jerusalem the dividing line in his work.—Teach- 
ing before the destruction of Jerusalem.—Later teaching.—FPosition among the 
prophets. 

Ezekiel the priest, the son of Buzi, first appears as an actor 
in biblical history when on that July day, B. C. 592, at Tel Abib, 
on the banks of the river Chebar in Babylonia, he was commis- 
sioned by Jehovah to act as his spokesman to the Jewish exiles. 
With a vision of Jehovah’s majesty, unsurpassed in its beauty 
and glory even by the inaugural vision of his great predecessor 
Isaiah, the exiled Ezekiel was inaugurated into his gréat office. 
The roll given to him to eat, written on both sides with “lamenta- 
tions and mourning and woe,” was a symbol not only of his 
commission as the spokesman of Jehovah but also of the mourn- 
ful character of his message. Small wonder that, overcome 
with emotion at what he had seen and heard, he sat dumb with 
astonishment for seven days among his associates, and needed a 
second call to convince him of the reality of his mission, and 
also of the tremendous responsibility which rested upon him as 
the divinely appointed watchman of his people. 

Early life in Jerusalem. — But in order to understand Ezekiel’s 
life and work it is necessary to know something of his early 
surroundings, somewhat more of the circumstances which pre- 
ceded his call, and something of the condition of affairs in the 
community of the exiles. It is true that we have no exact data 
from which to form a picture of Ezekiel’s early life, but still, by 
a sort of backward projection of the line of his life, we may be 
able to form some idea of the training of the future prophet. 
While probably too young to have any part in the great refor- 
mation of Josiah, yet a member of the priestly aristocracy as 
248 
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he was, he must have been impressed with the spirit of that 
supreme effort of the noble king and his coadjutors to bring the 
nation back to the pure worship of Jehovah their God. He must 
have shared in that wave of despairing anguish which swept over 
the faithful of the land when their hero fell at the battle of 
Megiddo, and their country came under foreign domination. 
He must have sympathized with that struggle in which Jeremiah 
engaged, to hold the apostate king Jehoiakim faithful to Jehovah. 
We can picture the sorrow which filled the heart of the earnest 
young priest when Nebuchadrezzar, the victor of Carchemish and 
arbiter of the fate of western Asia, made his first draft upon the 
men and treasure of Jerusalem, which he carried away to Babylon 
in the reign of Jehoiakim. After a reign of eleven years Jehoiakim 
was succeeded by his youthful son Jehoiachin. The pathetic 
lament over the fate of the young lion in the nineteenth chapter 
of his prophecy leads us to infer that in common with other loyal 
hearts Ezekiel must have hoped for better things when the youth- 
ful Jehoiachin ascended the throne. But how soon were those 
hopes dashed to the ground! Jehoiachin’s reign lasted barely three 
months. Nebuchadrezzar appeared before the city and took the 
young king captive, with his treasure, his mother, his wives and 
all the chief men of the land. With Jehoiachin, Ezekiel was 
cartied to Babylonia. Together with many others of his fellow 
countrymen he was placed at Tel Abib on the banks of the 
Chebar, probably one of the streams or great canals of southern 
Babylonia. The condition of the exiles was not one of servitude. 
They seem to have enjoyed a reasonable amount of liberty, and 
to have been free to determine the affairs of their own community. 

Affairs in Jerusalem and among the exiles—PBanishment did 
not prevent communication with the people still resident in 
Judea, and the interest of the exiles still centered itself about the 
city of Jerusalem. They regarded their captivity as a great 
calamity, and with confidence looked forward to a speedy resto- 
ration to their own land. These hopes were stimulated and 
strengthened by the declarations of their prophets. The message 
of Jeremiah, urging them to make permanent homes in the land 
of their exile on the ground that the captivity was to continue 
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seventy years, was received with scorn, and the authorities at Jeru- 
salem were advised to silence the mad Jeremiah who presumed 
to make himself a prophet. In Jerusalem the fanaticism was even 
greater, The people stubbornly refused to regard their reverses 
as anything more than temporary, They refused to believe that 
Jehovah had forsaken his people—the temple and the holy city 
were their palladium, Disaster might, it was true, embarrass them 
temporarily, but Jehovah’s city could not be destroyed. Their 
prophets even declared that in two years the power of Nebuchad- 
rezzar should be broken and the glory of Jerusalem restored. 
And under the influence of such men Zedekiah was plotting to 
throw off the yoke of the king of Babylon. Amid such stirring 
circumstances Ezekiel passed the early years of his exile. 

He was married and had a home of his own, and was prob- 
ably a person of some importance in the community, So long 
as he was a silent spectator of the events we have no knowl- 
edge of his opinions on these great subjects which were agitating 
his fellow countrymen. But.in the providence of God the time 
came when he was to be no longer a silent spectator. Inthe land 
of the exiles Jehovah needed a prophet to carry on the work of 
Jeremiah and his associates in Jerusalem. The young priest 
Ezekiel was the man chosen for the performance of this arduous 
task. His book preserves for us the record of his great work. 

Called to be a prophet to the exiles~—Ezekiel was primarily the 
prophet of the exile. He addressed himself chiefly to his fellow 
exiles. His commission said, “Go, get thee to them of the cap- 
tivity, unto the children of thy people.” He had, it is true, a 
large conception of the future glory of his people, he hoped for 
a reunion of the dismembered realm and a restoration of the 
kingdom to the house of David, but he saw in the exiles the 
nucleus of the new nation. Consequently his efforts were all 
made with a view to their effect upon his associates. He had 
small hopes for any good results from the people still resident in 
Jerusalem. It was the exiles who were to be gathered from the 
lands of their captivity and to be established in the possession of 
the land of Israel. The restored captives were the ones to whom 
the glorious promise was given. ‘I will give them one heart, 
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and I will put a new spirit within you, and I will take the stony 
heart out of their flesh, and will give them an heart of flesh: that 
they may walk in my statutes, and keep my ordinances, and do 
‘them: and they shall be my people, and I will be their God.” 
It is true that Ezekiel did not exclude the rest of the nation from 
his consideration, but the fact remains that he regarded the exiles 
as the real Israel ; they were representatives of the house of Israel, 
because in them lay the ground for the hopes of a new Israel. 

The substance at least of his addresses was in all prob- 
ability actually delivered to real audiences; the messages 
which he received from Jehovah were spoken to his fellow exiles. 
The record of his life renders it impossible to accept the conclu- 
sion of Duhm that “the book of Ezekiel belongs only in a few 
passages to the prophetic literature.”* Hengstenberg has a truer 
conception of Ezekiel’s character when he calls him a ‘man who 
lifted up his voice like a trumpet and declared to Israel its 
sins, whose word fell like a hammer upon all the pleasant dreams 
and projects in which it had indulged, and crushed them to pow- 
der,— whose entire appearance furnished a powerful proof that 
the Lord was still among his people.”’* 

The nature of his mission.—Ezekiel’s mission was to teach the Jews 
of the captivity Jehovah’s plan for the restoration of his people. 
Their hopes were set upon a speedy return from the exile and upon 
the rehabilitation of Jerusalem and Judea. It was Ezekiel’s business 
to shatter these hopes, and to convince his associates that Jehovah 
had left his city and given it over to the conqueror as a punishment 
for its sins. Jerusalem stained with the blood of Jehovah’s ser- 
vants, Jerusalem defiled beyond description by her unfaithfulness 
to Jehovah must be overthrown. A complete breaking with the 
past was the indispensable condition of restoration to divine favor. 

The destruction of Jerusalem forms the crisis in Ezekiel’s life, 
the dividing line between the two phases of his prophetic activity. 
The prophecies of the early period are mainly declarations of 
impending doom. The message was unwelcome to his auditors. 
With stubborn fanaticism they refused to believe his words. Their 
opposition was not unexpected. In fact he had been told that 


* Theologie der Propheten, p. 252. 
2 Christology of Old Testament, Vol. III., p. 3. 
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they would oppose him and had been commanded to deliver his 
message at all costs. But their opposition had the effect of lim- 
iting his activity. By divine command he was forbidden to con- 
tinue the thankless task of a public reprover among them; he 
was directed to shut himself within his house and keep silence 
except when Jehovah gave him a message to deliver. From the 
time of his call in the fifth year of the captivity, 592 B.C., until 
the temporary cessation of his prophetic activity in the ninth 
year of the captivity, at the end of 588 B.C., there are a number 
of groups of prophetic utterances, concerned in the main with 
the one great theme—Israel’s guilt and punishment. The first 
group connects itself with Ezekiel’s call to the prophetic office ; 
the second group of prophecies is dated about a year later in 
591 B.C.; the next group belongs somewhat later but still in 
the same year; the next group is dated in the seventh year of 
the captivity in 590 B.C. The next date that is given is some 
two years later towards the end of the ninth year of the captiv- 
ity, probably at the end of 588 or early in 587 B. C. The 
twenty-fourth chapter alone belongs to this period. The end so 
long predicted was at hand. Nebuchadrezzar’s army had actually 
begun that final siege of the city which resulted in its complete 
destruction. The punishment so long impending was now to be 
inflicted, the sentence was at last to be put into execution. This 
date is marked by a sad event in Ezekiel’s personal history. His 
wife, touchingly characterized as the “desire of his eyes,’’ was 
suddenly taken away from him almost without warning. Forbidden 
to give outward evidence of his grief, he was told that thus he 
would be a sign of the unspeakable grief which should come 
upon the house of Israel, when the “desire of their eyes,” 
their beloved city, was no more. With this utterance Ezekiel 
closed his long series of prophecies concerning Jerusalem. In 
silence he waited for the end, a silence divinely appointed and 
destined to continue until the messenger should declare the ful- 
fillment of the prophecy in the overthrow of the city. That 
announcement should open the prophet’s mouth, should be the 
seal of his divine mission, the proof of Jehovah’s power, and the 
sign for the beginning of the second phase of the prophet’s work. 
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This period under consideration is almost devoid of personal 
incident. It seems clear that the positive opposition gradually 
passed into indifference, and then into a kind of respect and con- 
sideration, but the import of the prophetic message was but little 
comprehended. Add to this increased importance the crushing 
domestic sorrow which came upon him at the end of this 
period, and a few symbolic actions which he seems to have per- 
formed, and we have all that we know of the prophet’s life dur- 
ing these years. 

Teaching before the destruction of Jerusalem.—It will be impos- 
sible to consider in detail the character of the various prophetic 
utterances and the nature of the prophetic action during these 
years. With all the variety of methods employed, with all the 
wealth of imagery at his command, the prophet repeated again 
and again a few great fundamental facts and truths which may 
be clearly traced in all the utterances of this period. The first 
and most evident of these truths is the one already indicated, the 
approaching destruction of Jerusalem. The pictured city, the 
siege with all its horrors, the burned and scattered hair, the flight 
by night through the hole in the wall, and above all the majestic 
vision of Jehovah’s glory departing first from the temple, and 
then, after the edict for the destruction of all save those bearing 
Jehovah’s mark had been promulgated, the withdrawal from the 
city itself—all proclaimed more forcibly than mere abstract 
propositions could do it, the truth so unwelcome to his hearers, 
that the apostate city was no longer the object of Jehovah’s pro- 
tection, but that it had been given over to its enemies. To these 
fanatical enthusiasts as to the self-righteous religionists of 
Amos’s day, the prophet seemed to be predicting a moral impos- 
sibility. They were longing for the “day of Jehovah,” a day which 
they fondly hoped would bring destruction to their enemies, to 
themselves exaltation. And, like Amos, Ezekiel had to declare 
that the day of Jehovah would be for them darkness and not 
light, a day of punishment and humiliation and not a day of 
vengeance and glorification. Long before the siege of Jerusalem 
had actually begun and while Zedekiah was to all appearances 
an obedient vassal, Ezekiel predicted the attempt of the king to 
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escape from the city by night, his capture and his cruel fate. He 
also told his hearers that Nebuchadrezzar had decided to attack 
Judea: and Jerusalem rather than Ammon. 

But, further, Ezekiel declared that the approaching doom was 
punitive. Under the picture of the foundling child weltering in 
its blood, which Jehovah spared, nourished and made his bride, 
only to be deserted and scorned, the prophet declares that Judah 
has been guilty of even worse sins than her sisters Samaria and 
Sodom. The whole history of Judah, from the time of the deliv- 
erance from Egypt, had been one of constant unfaithfulness to 
Jehovah her husband. Disgraceful as had been Samaria’s con- 
duct, Judah’s had been indefinitely worse and hence the punish- 
ment was inevitable. Nor was this sin entirely a thing of the 
past. Jerusalem of the present day was given up to the most 
revolting idolatries. The very priests turned from Jehovah’s 
shrine to worship the sun; in the chambers of the temple itself 
the images and pictures of all sorts of animals were reverenced, 
while the women bewailed Tammuz, the Phcenician Adonis. The 
perjured king who was false to the oath of allegiance which he 
had taken, the false prophets who misled the people, and the cor- 
rupt priests, all were engaged in deeds which demanded punish- 
ment. Nor is it ceremonial sins simply that the prophet describes 
and denounces. Oppression and injustice were rife, the grossest 
immorality prevailed, and the poor were ground down by the 
merciless éxactions of the ruling classes. On every hand the 
cry for vengeance was going up to God. 

But Ezekiel insisted upon another great truth. Witha despair- 
ing fatalism the people declared that this punishment came not 
because of their own sins but because of the sins of their fathers. 
They were suffering the penalty of the sins of their ancestors. 
“The fathers had eaten sour grapes and the children’s teeth were 
set on edge.” Reform was useless if not impossible, repentance 
was a farce, ‘“‘Let us eat and drink for tomorrow we die.” Eze- 
kiel meets them with a denial of the correctness of their state- 
ment. Punishment was coming, but each man should suffer for 
his own sins. The son shall not die for the sin of the father, 
nor the father for the sins of the son. Stern herald of approach- 
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ing judgment that he was, Ezekiel was also a preacher of the 
doctrine of repentance. Through the gloom of his denunciation 
an occasional ray of light breaks forth. A few of the hairs are 
to be preserved from destruction, a few residents of Jerusalem 
are spared, the exiles are to be restored to the land of Israel, 
even the faithless wife shall be forgiven, and anyone who will 
turn from the error of his ways shall live. 

' While the siege of Jerusalem was in progress Ezekiel uttered 
prophecies concerning foreign nations, the record of which is 
found in chapters twenty-five to thirty-two of his book. The 
doom of Ammon, Moab, Edom, and Philistia is pronounced, and 
the approaching conquest of Egypt and Tyre by Nebuchadrezzar 
is declared. But so far as Israel was concerned his public pro- 
phetic function was in abeyance. Inthe eleventh. year of the cap- 

tivity in the summer of 586 B.C. the city fell, the king was taken 
captive, and the city with the temple was destroyed. And still 
Ezekiel kept silence. In the early part of the year 584 or of 585 
B.C., if the reading accepted by most critics be adopted, the mes- 
senger bearing the news of the destruction of the city arrived at Tel 
Abib. His arrival was the sign for opening the prophet’s mouth. 
It marks also the beginning of the second phase of his ministry. 

Later teaching —The second period of Ezekiel’s work opens 
with his reconsecration to the office of watchman. The function 
which he had hitherto been able to exercise only at intervals and 
in the face of opposition he was now to take up once more per- 
manently and effectively. It is difficult to realize the despair 
which fell upon the people when the news of the destruction of 
the city reached them. They were prostrated at the calamity, 
they were hopeless for the future, ‘‘Our transgressions and our 
sins are upon us, and we pine away in them; how then should 
we live?” With overwhelming force the truth of the prophet’s 
denunciation came home to their hearts, fanatical confidence gave 
place to deepest despair. This was the prophet’s opportunity. 
He had now to teach them, as Davidson says, that ‘The Lord 
had not made a full end of Israel. The old era was closed, but a 
new era was about to open, and a new Israel to arise.”* The | 
fate of their city had taught the Israelites that their position as 

*The Book of Ezekiel, p. 238. 
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Jehovah’s chosen people did not give them immunity from pun- 
ishment for their sins. Amos years before had emphasized this 
thought as the very keynote of his prophecy, ‘You only have I 
known out of all the families of the earth ; therefore I will.punish 
you for all your iniquities.” But now the stern logic of :expe- 
rience had convinced the people of its truth. The hope for the 
future lay then not in any merit of Israel, but simply in Jehovah’s 
pardoning and restoring grace. The new relationship was to be 
moral rather than physical. This fact is most clearly brought 
out in the wonderful vision of the valley of dry bones. Israel’s 
hope was dead, their life was ended. But this vision conveys to 
the prophet and through him to the people, the fact that even 
from the grave, Jehovah will restore them and return them to 
their own land. Furthermore, he will re-unite the two king- 
doms, with David as king. In that glorious future kingdom, the 
rulers who have in the past so cruelly abused and wilfully misled 
the people shall be replaced by a ruler who shall lead them in 
the way of Jehovah. The land is to be rescued from Edom and 
the other enemies of Israel who possess it, and is to be restored to 
its ancient owners and is to be blessed with marvelous fertility. 
Restored to their land and dwelling in security in unwalled vil- 
lages, the forces of their enemies shall unite in one grand attack in 
the attempt to overwhelm and destroy-them. But Jehovah shall 
protect them, and the invading host shall be utterly overthrown. 

All these visions and prophecies belong somewhere between 
the twelfth or eleventh year, and the twenty-fifth year of the 
captivity, probably nearer the former than the latter date. After 
a long silence in the twenty-fifth year of the captivity, twenty 
years after his call, the prophet practically closes his work with 
the account of the splendid vision of the life of Jehovah’s people, 
“in their final condition of redemption and felicity,” which is 
admirably summarized by Kirkpatrick as follows: “A nobler 
temple and a purer worship will be called into existence, answer- 
ing to an ideal which had never yet been realized; Jehovah will 
return to dwell in the midst of his regenerate people ; a life-giving 
_ stream will issue from the temple and fertilize the desert; the 
curse of barrenness will be removed.’’* 

* The Doctrine of the Prophets, p. 336. 
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Only one later utterance of his is preserved for us. In the 
twenty-seventh year of the captivity, in 570 B. C., he uttered a 
final oracle concerning Egypt. The prophet declares that in the 
land of Egypt Nebuchadrezzar and his army shall find the reward 
for their long and fruitless siege of Tyre. With this declaration 
he'passes from our view and his subsequent life and the date 
and circumstances of his death are utterly unknown. Tradition 
has attempted to increase our knowledge by the story of his 
murder by a fellow exile whom he had opposed, but the tradition 
is probably baseless. 

Such, then, in brief was the life and work of the ee 
Ezekiel. His peculiar style with its rich imagery, its detailed 
descriptions, its tendency to repetition, especially of set words 
and phrases, its occasional lack of delicacy and its strongly ritual- 
istic cast, has had the effect of rendering Ezekiel less attractive 
to most readers than some of the other prophets, and has caused 
him to be compared to his disadvantage with Isaiah and Jere- 
miah. But admitting these defects, they are after all only super- 
ficial blemishes. The facts do not seem to warrant the conclusion 
that Ezekiel was a man of books merely, a writer and not a 
prophet. The record of his life would seem to prove the con- 
trary. It is impossible to read his accounts of his commission as 
watchman to the house of Israel without being impressed with 
the fact that he appreciated the dignity and the tremendous 
responsibility of his position. With all his idiosyncrasies he was 
a man of intense moral earnestness. Almost single handed he 
opposed the short-sighted optimism of his people, and with his 
stern blows shattered their fond hopes. But when hope had given 
way to despair, he threw himself just as earnestly into the task 
of preparing the way for the future restoration. As a prophet 
of God who faithfully discharged his duty amid peculiarly trying 
circumstances, Ezekiel well deserves the honorable position he 
holds in that glorious company of prophets at whose head we > 
place the peerless Isaiah. From the day when God appeared to _ 
him on the banks of the Chebar until the time of his last appear-— 
ance onthe stage of history he ceased not to proclaim to his 
people the word of Jehovah. 
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MODERN THEOSOPHY IN ITS RELATION TO HINDU- 
ISM AND BUDDHISM. 


By MERWIN-MARIE SNELL. 


II. 


Contradictions.—Max Miiller's criticisms.—Buddha disclaims secret doc- 
trine ; opposes speculation ; forbids magic.—Buddhist “reincarnation.” —Eso- 
tericism in Mahdydna: Tibet, Nepal, Japan.— Traditions of secret doctrine.— 
_ Theosophy not esoteric Buddhism.—Reincarnation and karma not “‘pre-Vedic.” 
—Uhpanishads of Kshatriya origin.— Theosophy a form of Hinduism, derived 
Srom fusion of Hinduism, 'Saivism and Yogism.—Its relation to “esoteric” 
Buddhist sects—Its growing Hinduization—ZInfluence of Arya Samaj.— 
Mahdtmas apparently mythical—Debt to Blavatsky. 

The difficulty of the task which the expositor and critic of 
Theosophy undertakes is enhanced by the real or apparent dif- 
ferences of opinion upon fundamental points which exist between 
different representatives of the Theosophical Society, and the 
apparent contradictions which occur in Madame Blavatsky’s own 
works. It appears that she gradually modified as well as enlarged 
her system, and so I have in my statement of it thought best 
to base myself chiefly upon Zhe Secret Doctrine, her latest, 
most thorough, most fundamental, most authoritative and most 
intelligible work. If Max Miller had read the latter work he 
would have been obliged, I think, to alter some of the judgments 
expressed in his article on Theosophy published recently in the 
Nineteenth Century, which was admittedly based on Jsis Unveiled, 
a book that bears all the thumb-marks of charlatanry. 

Now, what we want to know is this: In what relation does 
the system at which we have glanced stand to the various 
schools of Bauddha and Vaidika (or, as occidental writers usu- 
ally say, Buddhistic and Hindu) thought ? 

In the first place is it “esoteric Buddhism”? Is there such 
a thing as an esoteric Buddhism? The question seems to be set- 
tled at once by the Mahaparanibbana-sutta, one of the most 
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ancient and reliable books in the P&li canon, which states that 
Buddha categorically denied that he had any secret doctrine or 
kept anything back in his public teaching. In other sutras he 
speaks of Brahmanical philosophy in general, and, indeed, of 
some of the very doctrines which are alleged to form a part of 
this supposed secret doctrine, in a way inconsistent with any 
other attitude than that of sincere and open opposition and con- 
demnation. According to these most authoritative documents 
Buddha again and again forbade speculations regarding the 
classes of subjects with which Theosophy chiefly concerns itself, as 
being worse than useless. Hence, he taught that all possible 
opinions on such matters as God and the soul are equally heresy, 
and that the only laudable subjects of investigation are the 
moral questions connected with the knowledge of the miseries 
of existence and the extinction of desire, their cause. 

Astrology, palmistry, and “occult sciences”’ he expressly for- 
bade and classed as superstitions. Even -the doctrine of rein- 
carnation prevalent among theosophists is entirely different 
from the corresponding tenet of Buddhism. The Buddhist san- 
sara is not the passage of a spiritual entity from one state of 
existence to another, but a succession of entirely distinct exist- 
ences bound together only by karma, in the sense of karma-va’sa, 
act-force, the method of whose operation is said to be absolutely 
incomprehensible to anyone who has not already attained to perfect 
Buddhahood. _The distinction made by theosophists between 
the persistent individuality and the personality which is disinte- 
grated at death, is unknown to Buddhism in any of its forms. 

There is no question that Theosophy is the direct negation 
of the Buddhism of the Sutta-pitaka. 

But when we leave the so-called Hinayana Buddhism and 
look to Tibet and Japan, at present the two greatest strongholds 
of the Buddhist religion, and to Nepal, the original home of the 
Mahay4na, the case is altered. One of the nine Dharmas of 
the Nepalese canon is the Tathagata-guhyaka, ‘The Mystery of 
the Tathagatas,” or The Hidden Wisdom of Buddha. This was 
esoteric, however, only in the sense of being more recondite and 
subtly metaphysical than the others, as it always made a 
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part of the general collection of sacred books accessible to all 
who are competent to study them. The Kala ’Cakra or Tan- 
trika school is esoteric in that it has secret magical rites, but in 
this case, as in that of the Hindu Tantrika system, which it 
closely resembles, the theories and formule are published in the 
Tantra books. 

There are also extreme left-hand ’Sakta sects in Nepal, call- 
ing themselves Buddhistic, which hide themselves behind a veil 
of mystery, but, as in the case of the Hindu Vama’cara sects, 
this is rendered necessary by the character of their rites, at the 
true nature of which modesty would not permit us even to hint. 

In most of the Japanese sects of Buddhism, also, there are 
indications of a secret doctrine. For instance, the teachings of 
the Nichiren-shu center around ‘‘the Three Great Secret Laws”’; 
but as these are publicly taught they are apparently esoteric 
in the same sense that the Nepalese Tathagata-guhyaka is. 
The Hosso-shu, the Zen-shu, and the Tendai-shu likewise pro- ’ 
fess to be derived from a secret tradition, but neither of them 
makes any pretense of still keeping it secret. The Shingon-shu, 
the “True Word” or “ Mantra”’ sect, explicitly claims to repre- 
sent the esoteric tradition, which is alleged by Rev. K6-ché 
Ogurusu, in a short history of the sect published recently at 
Tokyo, to have been transmitted by secret initiations from the 
DhyAani-Buddha Vajrasattva. This sect classifies all the Bud- 
dhistic doctrines into the Apparent Doctrine, preached by ’Sakya- 
muni, and the Hidden Doctrine, preached by the Dharmakaya, 
or “inner enlightened body of Buddha.” But this “secret doc- 
trine” is, like the others, publicly taught, at least in great part, 
by its professors, and it is so different from the theosophical 
system that in the popular exposition of it to which I have 
referred not a word is said of the two central features of popu- 
lar theosophical teaching —karma and reincarnation ! 

It must be admitted that Theosophy has in many particulars 
a close resemblance to certain forms of the Mahayana Buddhism, 
and that the latter is alleged by its followers to have been in 
some sense esoteric. They say that Buddha, having found men 
unprepared to receive his profounder teachings at the beginning, 
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held the latter in reserve until towards the close of his career; 
and that they were afterwards kept in writing in a secret iron 
tower in the ‘south of India, or in the ‘Dragon Palace” under 
the sea, whence they were not recovered until many centuries 
afterwards, when Nagarjuna founded upon this the Madhyamika, 
the first in time of the Mahayana schools. Still later the 
Bodhisattva Asangha is said to have been taught the doctrines 
of the Yoga’cara school, which he founded, by Maitreya Bud- 
dha, who came expressly for the purpose at his request from the 
Tushita heaven to a lecture hall in the kingdom of Agodhya in 
central India. 

- These various stories look very much, however, like post-facto 
explanations and justifications of the introduction of otherwise 
indefensible doctrinal novelties, and tell rather against than for 
the theory of a continuous esoteric tradition. 

Furthermore, the sects professing to base themselves upon 
this secret teaching differ among themselves in essential particu- 
lars, and none of them holds the system propounded by Madame 
Blavatsky. A number of them have the doctrine of the Dhyani- 
Buddhas in some form, and hold views similar to Blavatsky’s on 
the nature of ultimate being. Few, however, seem to have 
accentuated the latter particularly, with the principal exception 
of the Ai’svarika sects of Nepal, whose Adi-Buddha is the coun- 
terpart of Parabrahm. I have not found in any form of Buddhism 
the peculiar theory of incarnation, the peculiar cosmogony, or 
many of the details of philosophical opinion characteristic of 
Theosophy, and must thence conclude that Theosophy is not 
“esoteric Buddhism.” 

Let us now pass on to the question whether or not it is an 
esoteric form of Hinduism, or a “pre-Vedic Brahmanism.” 
That it is not pre-Vedic seems evident from the fact that in the 
older portion of the Vedic literature, in the Rig Veda Mantra, 
for example, there is no trace either of the doctrine of reincar- 
nation or of the law of karma. 

The Upanishads, however, as even their name shows, expressly 
claim to set forth the secret meaning of the Vedas. This is a 
very important fact in the present connection, for they were the 
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source of the orthodox Dar’sanas, or six recognized ancient 
philosophies, which Madame Blavatsky calls ‘the six principles 
of that united body of wisdom of which the Gnosis, or hidden 
doctrine, is the seventh” (i., 278). 

But that the Upanishads do not represent a pre-Vedic Brah- 
manism appears from the fact that they themselves attribute their 
teachings, at least in many cases, to a non-Brahmanical source, 
namely, the Kshatriyas, or military and royal tribe. For exam- 
ple, in more than one case a Brahman is represented as learning 
from a Kshatriya philosophical doctrines which no Brahman had 
known before. There is much evidence that the Kshatriyas 
were the predecessors and instructors of the Brahmans in the 
higher fields of thought, and there is some reason to suspect 
that the Kshatriyas represent a non-Vedic stock, in which case 
the philosophy of the Upanishads cannot have had either a Vedic 
or a pre-Vedic origin. We are, of course, using the word Vedic 
in the sense usual among Western scholars; when a Hindu 
speaks of the Vedas he invariably means the Upanishads — unless 
he happens to be very much Anglicized, or a member of the 
Arya Samaja. 

It is only in certain particulars that the doctrines of the 
Upanishads or any of them correspond with those of the theoso- 
phists. It is true that the most important part of the philo- 
sophical side of Theosophy seems to have been derived from the 
Dar’sanas. The Brahman and maya of the Vedantins, the 
Purusha and Prakti of the Sankhya of K4pila, the Yoga of the 
Sankhya of Patanjali, and, under the name of karman, the 
Adrishta of the Vai’seshika, all find their place in this compre- 
hensive creed. 

But still the philosophies do not furnish the theosophical 
cosmogony, or even with any definiteness the theosophical psychol- 
ogy; and it is a very noteworthy circumstance that Madame 
Blavatsky and her collaborators quote by preference from the 
later Puranas and Tantras, rather than from either the Vedas, the 
Upanishads, or the philosophical sutras and their commentaries. 

This much is certain, that Theosophy must be classified, not 
under the head of Buddhism but under that of Hinduism. The 
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facts that it accepts the authority of the Vedas, and even speaks 
of Buddha as an incarnation of Vishnu, would alone be sufficient 
to determine this decision; but nearly all the elements of its 
religio-philosophical system are distinctly Hindu, and it resembles 
only those forms of Buddhism which have been certainly Hindu- 
ized. It is closely related to the Vedantized Yoga philosophy, 
but accepts the main thesis of the pure Advaita school (Keva- 
ladvaita) of the Vedanta. When it is remembered that the Adva- 
ita and the Yoga are particularly popular among the adherents of 
the ’Saiva form of Hinduism and that the Mahayana Buddhism 
arose from a fusion of Buddhism with the latter, the association 
of Theosophy with Buddhism, not only in the popular mind, but 
in that of its adherents, becomes intelligible. The Bauddha and 
’Saiva systems flourished upon the same territory and entirely 
inter-penetrated each other; and Buddhism, as the most elastic 
and the least philosophically complete, underwent the least 
modification. The rise of the Madhyamika (100 B. C.), Yoga- 
‘cara (530 A. D.) and KaAla ’Cakra (cir. 700 A. D.) schools 
mark the successive stages of this process. 

The last named completed the formal introduction into 
Buddhism of the Tantra system, with all its magic as well as its 
‘Siva worship, which accounts for the fondness of the theoso- 
phists for the occult sciences; and the Yoga’cara school was pro- 
fessedly based upon the Yoga philosphy, then already Vedantized. 

Finally, at least four of the Japanese sects which profess to 
possess a secret doctrine, namely, the Kegon-shu, the Hosso-shu, 
the Zen-shu, and the Tendai-shu, profess to represent the Yoga 
system, and the Zen-shu even has a subdivision (a branch of the 
Rinzai school of the Southern Division) which still bears the 
name of Yo-gi. The Shingon, moreover, calls itself the Mantra 
(z. e., Tantrika) sect. These facts, taken together with the 
foregoing ones, place us in a position to see that Theosophy, 
while not identical with any of the various so-called secret tra- 
ditions of Buddhism, is in fact based upon, or allied to, the 
Yoga’cara and Tantrika (Kala ’Cakra) schools of the Mahay4na ; 
although, as I have already intimated, it is So much more Hindu- 
ized than even they are that its center of gravity unquestionably 
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falls a long way within the lines of Hinduism. The process of 
Hinduization has in fact been going on visibly in the minds of 
the leading teachers of Theosophy since they inaugurated their 
propaganda, as may be seen by a comparison of their earlier and 
later expositions of it. This process has been largely influenced 
by the Arya Samaj, a recent offshoot of Vaishnavism which 
lays special stress upon the Veda and its study. 

Space fails me to go into the very interesting comparisons 
which might be made between this new theosophy and the other 
religions of ancient and modern Asia that we have not named, 
or with the old theosophies, gnosticisms and occultisms of 
Europe, though the field is a most attractive one. 

Regarding the ‘ Mahatmas,” in whose name it is taught, I 
need only say that I am not aware that there is the slightest 
evidence of the existence of any such body of men, guarding a 
common religious and philosophical tradition and possessed of 
extraordinary occult powers. Hindu friends who have traveled 
and lived in the wilds of Tibet assure me that they are a myth, 
and that the Tibetan lamas, so far from recognizing the existence 
in their midst of the greatest of the world’s teachers, look upon 
the SannyAsis, or Vedantic monks (or rather friars), from India 
with the highest reverence, as coming from the land which they 
deem the source and center of religious and philosophical learn- 
ing. And this in spite of the well-known fact that they regard 
their own arch-abbots as perpetual avatars of celestial Bod- 
hisattvas ! 

Unquestionably there are many persons in all parts of India 
called mahatmas, that is, “great minds” or “great souls,” for 
that word is naturally applied, by way of honor or compliment, 
to anyone who may be supposed to be a saint or sage. 

The evidence seems to indicate that: the system, as now 
presented to the public, owes much to the personal speculations 
and synthetic thought of Madame Blavatsky; in which case we 
cannot refuse her credit for a powerful constructive intellect, 
whatever opinion may be held regarding her character and 
methods. 
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THE TEACHING OF JESUS. 


IV. His TEeacuinc CoNcCERNING HIMSELF. 


By REV. PROFESSOR GEORGE B. STEVENS, Pu.D., D.D., 
Yale Divinity School. 


Jesus claim to be the true Messiah — contrast between the popular and the 
true Messianic ideas.—His self-designation, the Son of Man —its origin and 
definition.—Professor Bruce.—Jesus the Son of God—its meaning as gathered 
Srom the synoptists and from the fourth Gospel. 


For our present purpose we are to take into view, not the 
whole New Testament teaching concerning the person of Christ, 
nor even all that the Gospels teach concerning him, but only the 
most important claims which he explicitly made for himself. 
We can best group the subject-matter of our study under the 
three titles which are most significant in their bearing upon the 


nature of his person and work. 

I. Jesus claimed to be the true Messiah of the Jewish people. 
The Old Testament was full of the expectation of a coming Deliv- 
erer. This idea deeply penetrated the life and powerfully influ- 
enced the history of the people. Israel has been called “an incar- 
nate hope.”” Of this hope Jesus claimed to be the fulfilment. 
But Jesus did not fulfil the Messianic hope of the Jews in the 
way in which “hey had expected. In consequence, in part, of the 
decline of spiritual religion in the later Judaism, and, in part, of 
the hardships and oppressions which the people had suffered, 
they had come to think of the Messiah as a victorious king, a 
second David, who should throw off the Roman yoke and build 

' up the nation in power and splendor. Their idea of the Messiah 
had become worldly and political. When Jesus came, claiming 
to be the Messiah, it was not strange that the people said: He 
shows no sign of doing what we expect the Messiah to do; he 
even disclaims any intention to triumph and reign over our ene- 


mies ; he cannot be our Messiah. 
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His standard of the Messianic work and theirs were funda- 
mentally different. It is probable that the chief significance of 
his temptation at the beginning of his ministry lay in the fact that 
there was presented to him a worldly and selfish way of accom- 
plishing his Messianic career. He was tempted to forsake the 
path of humility and suffering; to use his miraculous power for 
his personal gratification; to lower his claims to the level of 
the sign-seeking Jews, and to seek the applause of men by the 
achievement of outward, temporal dominion. This temptation 
Jesus resisted. It involved the crisis of his life-work. He 
adhered with absolute devotion to the spiritual conception of his 
mission and kingdom. Thus at the beginning of his ministry he 
saw two paths before him, the path of ambition which led to pop- 
ularity and to immediate, outward success, and the path of sacri- 
fice which led to the cross; but Jesus knew that this latter path 
led by way of the cross to the true glory and crown of obedience 
to God, and to the true victory and kingship over the world. 

The contrast between the popular and the true Messianic 
ideas which we have just noticed, throws light upon the singular 
reserve with which Jesus announced his Messiahship. On various 
occasions, when his miracles were likely to create a popular 
excitement, he said to his disciples: ‘Tell no one.” He shrank 
from undue publicity and dreaded to be thought cf by the people 
as amere doer of wonders, lest superficial conceptions of his per- 
son and work should be encouraged. He wished rather to draw 
men’s minds to his spiritual truth and kingdom. He wished men 
to believe on him “for the very works’ sake”’ if they could believe 
on him for no better reason, but he greatly preferred to win men 
by what he said and was. 

He did, however, upon occasion, claim to be the Messiah, or 
Christ. He never refused the title when it was applied to him 
by others. To Peter’s famous confession, ‘Thou art the Christ, 
the Son of the living God” (Matt. 16:16), he explicitly assented ; 
to the blind man’s salutation: “Thou son of David” (Mark 
10:47), he responded, and when asked by Pilate if he was “the 
King of the Jews,” he answered in the affirmative (Mark 15:2). 
The questions, What were the stages in the development of 
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Jesus’ Messianic consciousness? and, What were the steps in the 
actual recognition of his Messiahship by his disciples? involve 
difficult critical problems which cannot be discussed here. We 
may, however, note that the baptism of Jesus, Peter’s great con- 
fession at Cesarea Philippi, and his triumphal entry into Jerusa- 
lem, mark the three principal stages which we are able to trace 
both in the proclamation and in the recognition of his Messiah- 
ship. 

2. The favorite title by which Jesus referred to himself was 
the Son of Man. What characteristics and functions Jesus meant 
to include in this designation is a very difficult question. The 
term does not seem to have been in current use at the time as a 
name for the Messiah, and many have thought that Jesus pur- 
posely chose an uncommon title as a kind of incognito. The phrase 
is found in the Old Testament designating man in his weakness 
and frailty, in contrast to God, as in Ps. 8:4: ‘What is man that 
thou art mindful of him, or the son of man that thou visitest 
him?” In this sense it is especially common in Ezekiel. It is, 
however, found in one Messianic passage in the Book of Daniel 
(7:13, 14). After the description of the world-kingdoms, there 
appears to the prophet’s vision “one like untoa son of man. And 
there was given unto him dominion, and glory, and a kingdom, that 
all peoples, nations, and languages should serve him : his dominion 
is an everlasting dominion, which shall not pass away, and his 
kingdom that which shall not be destroyed.” It has been com- 
mon to suppose that Jesus’ use of the title stood connected with 
this striking passage. But this is very uncertain in view of the 
fact that the Messiah is not here called the Son of Man, but is 
only described as like to a son of man, maniike, in contrast to the 
heads of the world-kingdoms who are symbolically described as 
deasts. We can, therefore, derive no clear and satisfactory expla- 
nation of the title, as Jesus used it, from the Old Testament. 

The force of the title can be determined only by a study of its 
use, but not even thus can any one simple idea be found which 
represents, in all instances, its natural force. It appears to me 
that Jesus used the title in a comprehensive sense to designate 
himself as the type of manhood, as the One who perfectly ful- _ 
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filled the divine will in and for humanity. He makes all that is 
of human interest his care. He is himself the representative man 
who will do for man, under the conditions and limitations of 
human life, all the gracious work of love which God designs to 
do for him. When, for example, Jesus says: ‘‘The sabbath was 
made on man’s account, and not man on the sabbath’s account ;”’ 
the sabbath is the means, man is the end, not the reverse he 
adds: ‘so that the Son of Man is lord even of the sabbath” 
(Mark 2:27, 28). Since the sabbath concerns man’s well-being, 
it falls within the province of the Son of Man, the field of whose 
interest and work is humanity. 

The terms must be very broad and comprehensive in which 
the significance of ‘the Son of Man” shall be defined. As soon 
as they are narrowed to express some more specific idea, they are 
found inapplicable in many places. All definitions which find in 
the term some feature of Jesus’ personal character or some single 
aspect of his work, break down. The term seems rather to include 
the breadth and universality of the character and work of Jesus. 
Its definition must cover the field of human needs. As Son of 
Man, Jesus is humanity at its climax, seeking by divinely 
appointed means to bring man to his true life and destiny. We, 
therefore, find that the term more directly denotes, now one, now 
another aspect of his person and work. 

Professor Bruce has indicated three elements of Jesus’ person 
and work which, taken together, would very well represent the 
import of ‘Son of Man.”* (1) It designates him as the man of sor- 
row and acquainted with grief. The typical text which expresses 
this idea is: ‘‘The foxes have holes, and the birds of the air have 
nests, but the Son of Man hath not where to lay his head,” ( Matt. 
8:20). His poverty and humility represent a phase, or condition, 
of his saving work on man’s behalf. As the Son of Man he has 
voluntarily come down into the lowliest estate in which man him- 
self is found, that he might succor and save him. (2) The title 
signalizes Jesus as the sympathetic man. As Sonof Man his 
interest in man is as wide as the range of human needs and pos- 
sibilities. Various aspects of this interest are indicated in such 

* The Kingdom of God, p. 172 sg. 
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texts as these: ‘The Son of Man came eating and drinking” 
(Matt. 11:19), that is, entering sympathetically into man’s social 
life and joys; “The Son of Man came to seek and to save that 
which was lost” (Luke 19:10), indicating that the great aim of 
his mission was to rescue man from the power and consequences 
of his sin, and to bring him into fellowship of life with God. 
(3) In contrast to his present poverty and humiliation for man’s 
sake, are depicted his future power and glory when, as Son of 
Man, he returns for salvation and judgment in the clouds of 
heaven, accompanied by hosts of-angels (Matt. 25:31 sg.) Pro- 
fessor Bruce concludes, “It thus appears that the title “Son of 
Man” expressed the Messianic consciousness of Jesus in three 
distinct directions. It announced a Messiah appointed to suffer, 
richly endowed with human sympathy, and destined to pass 
through suffering to glory.”* It is difficult, however, to believe 
that Jesus directly and consciously attached three distinct senses 
to the title. To me it seems more natural to suppose that these 
distinguishable elements of the conception met and blended in 
the thought of Jesus in some comprehensive idea of his mission. 
I prefer to think that the title “Son of Man” designates him as 
the One in whose humanity God will realize in and for mankind 
his gracious will and purpose. To me the term stands for the 
whole aim and import of the incarnation. 

3. Jesus also claimed to be the ‘Son of God. He frequently 
alluded to himself as the Son when speaking of his relation to 
God, and, although he appears but seldom to have used the full 
title ‘Son of God,” he accepted it when others applied it to him, 
as when Peter said: ‘Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living 
God” (Matt. 16:16), and as when the high priest said to him: 
“T adjure thee by the living God, that thou tell us whether thou 
be the Christ, the Son of God” (Matt. 26:63), and Jesus answered 
affirmatively. In these cases the title “Son of God” is so coupled 
with the title Messiah or Christ as to indicate that they are nearly 
synonymous. 

The title “Son of God” is most frequently applied to Jesus by 
others than himself, and especially by John in the fourth Gos- 

* The Kingdom of God, pp. 176, 177. 
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pel. It is a much debated question among scholars whether this 
title is intended merely to designate Jesus as one who stands in 
perfect harmony and fellowship with God, that is, as the special 
object of the Father’s good pleasure, or whether it describes him 
as participating in the divine nature,—as essentially, as well as 
ethically, one with the Father. Some hold that we derive only 
the ethical conception from the synoptic Gospels, but that the 
fourth Gospel goes beyond that idea. This general question I 
have fully discussed elsewhere, with special reference to the 
fourth Gospel.* It is possible here only to indicate briefly the 
elements and the bearings of the problem. 

Perhaps the most important passage in the Synoptics in its 
bearing upon our question is Matt. 9:27: ‘No one knoweth 
the Son, save the Father; neither knoweth any the Father, save 
the Son, and he to whomsoever the Son willeth to reveal him.” 
I do not see how anyone can deny that this statement makes an 
altogether unique claim for the Sonship of Jesus. No other 
“Son of God,” in the sense in which the obedient and trustful 
are frequently spoken of as ‘‘Sons of God’”’ in the New Testa- 
ment, could, without sheer presumption, make such a claim. 
Jesus affirms here an altogether exceptional relation of intimate 
knowledge and loving fellowship with God. It may beheld that 
this fact zmplies or presupposes a union of nature with God, but it 
cannot be said that the passage directly asserts this. Whether it 
involves this idea or not will depend largely upon considerations 
to be drawn from other sources. 

Some of the passages from the fourth Gospel in which 
Jesus most strongly asserts his filial relation to God are the fol- 
lowing: ‘‘The Father loveth the Son, and hath given all things 
into his hand” (3:35). ‘Not that any man hath seen the 
Father, save he which is from God, he hath seen the Father”’ 
(6:46). ‘“Iand the Father are oné” (10:30). “I am in the 
Father, and the Father in me” (14:11). In the prologue of 
the Gospel (1:14, 18) and in his first epistle (4:9) John pre- 
fixes to the word “Son” the term “only-begotten.” This word 


* The Johannine Theology, chapters 4 and 5, on “the Doctrine of the Logos” and 
“the Union of the Son with the Father.” 
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is also applied to Jesus in John 3:16, 18, but it is uncertain 
whether the verses in which it is used are to be referred to Jesus 
himself or to the evangelist. The questions concerning the text 
and interpretation of these verses are too difficult to be discussed 
in this brief article, and, moreover, they lie outside our imme- 
diate purpose, which is to indicate the claims which Jesus is 
explicitly said to have made for himself. 

Jesus asserted that he existed in loving fellowship with the 
Father before he was born into the world, and, indeed, before 
the world was created. ‘Before Abraham was born, I am” 
(John 8:58). “And now, O Father, glorify thou me with thine 
own self (or, at thy side), with the glory which I had with thee 
before the world was” (John 17:5). While I do not think 
that the title ‘Son of God,” as used in the Gospels, is intended 
directly to describe Jesus as a divine person, that is, as one in 
essence with God, I think it is so used as to imply a pre-temporal 
and essential union of Jesus with God. This conclusion is 
derived, however, from combining the teaching concerning the 
Sonship of Jesus to God with his own assertions of his preéxist- 


ence in perfect fellowship with the Father. In treating of the 
general subject, moreover, the teaching of John concerning Christ 
as the “‘only-begotten Son” and as the eternal Word, who ‘was 
with God, and was God,” contribute most important elements of 
proof in confirmation of the conclusion just mentioned. 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO THE QURAN. 


By Dr. GusTAV WEILL. 


Translated from the second edition, with notes and references to the Quran and to 
other authorities, by Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. and Harry W. Dunning, B.A., 
of Yale University. 


XV. Attempts to propagate Isldm, 628 A. D.—Soon after his 
return Muhammad sent letters* to Chosroes II., the emperor of 
Persia, to Heraclius, the emperor of the Greeks, to the princes of 
Abyssinia, to the viceroy of Egypt, and to various Arabian chief- 
tains, demanding their submission to Islam. Some were actually 
converted, and others treated his ambassadors well, from policy 
or from fear of his robber bands. Chosroes indignantly tore up 
Muhammad’s letter, and the Ghassanide Amru, a Christian 
Arabian prince on the Syrian border, executed one of his mis- 
sionaries. This was the cause of the first war between Muslims 
and Christians. In order to avenge the murder Muhammad sent 
three thousand men under the command of his former slave 
Zaid. 

XVI. Defeat at Muta, 629 A. D—But Amru was prepared for 
an attack, and assisted by Greek troops put the Muslims to flight 
at Muta. Only Khalid Ibn Walid, the future conqueror of Persia 
and Syria, who shortly before, together with Amru Ibn Aas, the 
conqueror of Egypt, had accepted Islam, saved them from com- 
plete annihilation. The news of this unfortunate campaign 
aroused such presumption in Mecca that some of the people, 
despite the treaty with Muhammad, did violence to his allies, 
the Khuzites. But they soon repented of their action and sent 
Abu Sofian to Medina to arrange for a continuance of peace. 
Muhammad would not enter into a new treaty, nor did he declare — 
war in the presence of Abu Sofian. ; 

XVII. The surprise of Mecca——But as soon as he had left © 


For an interesting account of these letters, cf Muir, pp. 382-387. 
? Vivid details are given by Muir, pp. 407-410. 
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Medina, Muhammad fitted out an expedition against Mecca; 
and in order to be sure of surprising the Meccans, closed all the 
roads so that they could get no news of his preparations. Just 
as they were about to send a second embassy to reéstablish peace, 
he pitched his camp in the neighborhood of Mecca with ten 
thousand men, four thousand of whom were men of Medina. So 
there was nothing for the chief men of the city to do but to 
receive him as ruler as well as prophet. Only a few of his bit- 
terest enemies still sought to force him to enter sword in hand, 
but they were obliged to yield to superior force and either to 
flee or follow the example of their more prudent fellow citizens. 
When order was restored, Muhammad betook himself to the 
Kaaba,’ and according to an old custom, made seven circuits, 
each time kissing the Black Stone, an ancient holy relic, whose 
origin tradition traces back to Adam. He then destroyed 
numerous images which had been placed around the temple, and 
also the statues of Abraham and of other prophets, with which 
the interior was adorned. When the temple had been purified 
from everything which conflicted with the worship of the one 
God, Muhammad established his worship. He then assembled 
the chiefs of the city and promised full security of life and 
property for themselves and their fellow-citizens. Only eleven 
men and four women who had made themselves especially obnox- 
ious to him or to Islam were excepted from the general amnesty, 
and only four of these were actually executed. Then he, as the 
apostle of God, received the homage of the people, both men 
and women, on the hill Safa. Many, however, recognized him 
as temporal ruler, but refused to pay him homage as a prophet. 
Muhammad put forth every effort to win the Meccans; he 
confirmed many of them in their former dignities and offices, 
and proclaimed anew the city and its district a holy and 
inviolate territory. On the other side he quieted the people 
of Medina, who feared that he might again choose Mecca for 
his residence. 

XVIII. The last rally of the Arab tribes, 630 A. D.—But while 
Muhammad was busy strengthening his power in Mecca and some 

*See Hughes, Dict. /s/ém, article Ka’bah for a very complete description. Cf also 
Sura 5 :96-100. 
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of his lieutenants were stamping out idolatry in the vicinity, an 
army was gathered from various warlike tribes of Arabia at the 
city of Taif in order to put a stop to his further conquests. As 
soon as Muhammad received information of this uprising, hav- 
ing reinforced his Medina army by two thousand Meccans, he took 
the field against the enemy. But a portion of the idolaters 
made an ambush in the valley of Hunain* and attacked him so 
fiercely that most of his troops fled. However, they soon 
recovered from their panic and returned to the attack at the 
appeal of Abbas, an uncle .of the prophet, and soon overcame 
their adversaries. A large number were killed or taken prisoners, 
and their property? fell into the hands of the victors. The- 
Thagqifites and some other families found a safe refuge in the 
strong city of Taif, which Muhammad besieged in vain for sev- 
eral weeks. After the retreat from Taif Muhammad was dilatory 
in distributing the booty and also arranged that the prisoners of 
the tribe of Hawazin3 should be released without ransom. His 
exasperated soldiers demanded their share and even laid violent 
hands on him. Even his most devoted supporters heaped him 
with reproaches because he, ignoring the older Muslims, had 
given so liberally to the chiefs of the Quraish and to some 
Bedouin tribes, either from the total booty or from the portion 
reserved for charity, that several hundred camels were gone. 
But Muhammad appeased them by reiterating his promise to 
return to Medina, and represented to them that these presents 
were in no sense a mark of especial esteem, but quite the con- 
trary, for he considered that he was able to win these people to 
his cause only through earthly rewards.‘ 

XIX. The year of deputations—Before his return to Medina 
Muhammad appointed representatives to direct the political and 
religious affairs respectively of the city of Mecca, and also to 
represent him. Its conquest raised his reputation so high that 
embassies flocked from all quarters of Arabia to do homage to him 
either as the apostle of God, or at least as prince of Arabia, and 


*Sura 9:25. The valley was only a few miles from Mecca; cf. Muir, p. 429 ff. 
? They had brought all their possessions with them ; cf. Muir, /oc. cit. 

3To which tribe Muhammad's foster mother belonged ; cf Muir, p. 434. 

4Sura 9: 57 ff. 
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therefore the next year was called the ‘year of deputations.” * 
Among others the Banu Hanifa appeared, at whose head was one 
Musailama,’ a self-styled prophet against whom war was waged 
after the death of Muhammad. But we know nothing reliable 
concerning their intercourse. We learn from a letter sent by 
Muhammad to the converted people of Najran that besides belief 
in God, Muhammad, hell, and paradise, he especially insisted on 
prayer at fixed times and the attendant purifications as well as 
the pilgrimage to Mecca and the giving of alms. The most 
important prohibition is that forbidding recourse, in case of dis- 
putes, to the assistance of relatives instead of appealing to law 
and authority, for only thus could the constant tribal feuds be 
made to cease, and a national unity established. Disobedience 
to this was punished with death. 

XX. The campaign of Tabiik, 631 A. D.—The numerous sub- 
missions which Muhammad received at this time may have deter- 
mined him, in order to avenge his defeat at Muta, to summon 
all his allies, in the name of God, to take part in a campaign 
against the Greeks.3 But not only the distant tribes but even the 
people of Medina failed to respond. Some excused themselves 
on the ground of the oppressive heat which would be encoun- 
tered in this campaign. Others were engaged in the date har- 
vest or could not raise the necessary provisions for the journey; 
but the majority did not have the courage to encounter the 
Greeks who were again winning victories under Heraclius. With 
the greatest difficulty he collected thirty thousand men, half of 
whom, however, on the second day after their departure from 
Mecca, returned with Abd Allah Ibn Ubaj, untroubled by the 
damning verses which Muhammad hurled at them. Of course 
with such a small force Muhammad could not venture to go near 
the enemy, so he only went as far as Tabak, a small town about 
halfway to Damascus in the direction of Aila.5 Even the bold 

"A. H. (anno Hijra) 9. (A.D. 630, 631). 

2 About him cf Hughes, p. 422. 

3The capital of the “Eastern Empire” was Byzantium. Syria was under the 
sway of the Greek emperor at this time, Damascus being its chief city. 


4Sura 9: 82-86. Muir lays much less stress on the symptoms of mutiny, p. 455. 
5 Aila is the ancient Elath at the head of the Gulf of Aqaba. 
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Umar advised him to be satisfied with the submission of some 
petty neighboring princes and to postpone the battle with the 
Greeks until a more favorable time. Muhammad followed this 
advice, but on the way back he was forced to pass over many 
acts of insubordination on the part of the soldiers, who had been 
disappointed in their hopes of rich booty, which he probably 
would have punished with death under other circumstances. 
Muhammad was severe only towards the hypocritical Banu 
Ghanim, who had out of mere jealousy of the other people of 
Quba built a rival mosque* which they had urged the prophet 
to consecrate, and towards some stay-at-home men of Medina 
who passed as good Muslims but had remained behind. 

XXI. Active measures against idolaters—Muhammad was too 
weak to cut a path with the sword for Islam beyond the borders 
of the peninsula of Arabia. He, nevertheless, felt quite strong 
enough no longer to allow any independent non-Muslims within 
it. Therefore he sent Ali to Mecca to proclaim to all the Arabs 
- at the time of the pilgrimage that every treaty between him 
and the unbelievers which did not expire at a fixed time should 
be considered abrogated after an interval of four months. 
Henceforth no unbeliever, whether idolater, Jew, or Christian, 
could tread the holy territory of Mecca. The latter could, upon 
payment of tribute, continue in their old faith; but against the 
idolaters who had no special agreement, complete annihilation 
was planned, if they persisted in unbelief. 

XXII. The farewell pilgrimage, A. D. 631.—This proclamation, 
together with the death of Abd Allah Ibn Ubaj, after which 
Muhammad first became really sole ruler in Medina, caused most 
of the people of Arabia to submit to him, so that at the end of 
the tenth year of the Hijra he could undertake a pilgrimage and 
preach his most important laws and doctrines in complete security 
at the head of at least forty thousand believers. On the hill of 
Arafat, a few miles east of Mecca, on which even before this 
time the Arabs were accustomed to gather on the ninth day of 
the month of pilgrimage, Muhammad preached a sermon in 
which he first set forth the customs and laws appertaining to the 

*Sura 9: 107 ff. st 
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pilgrimage which were designed to put the pilgrim in a state of 
mind above everything common and worldly. At the beginning 
of a pilgrimage the pilgrim consecrates himself to the Supreme 
Being by this prayer: ‘Here am I at thy service, O God! 
Here am I at thy service. Thou hast no equal, praise belongs 
to thee alone, all good comes from thee, thine is the kingdom, 
no one shares it with thee.” During the journey the pilgrim 
must wear a plain garment, abstain from hunting,’ avoid quarrel- 
ing, and refrain from all sensual pleasures. In Mecca itself he 
must make several visits to the temple and other sanctuaries, in 
which various prayers are to be said; then the beasts for sacri- 
fice,? which he has brought with him, are slaughtered and the 
greater part of them distributed among the poor. To the last 
duty Muhammad added yet another, that of the rich and strong 
towards the poor and weak. He spoke in the most decided 
terms against usurers and other heartless believers, and declared 
canceled all interest which had accumulated in times past, 
although his own uncle Abbas was the principal sufferer thereby. 
Moreover he quashed all previous cases of homicide, although 
no vengeance had yet been taken for one of his cousins; all 
future cases were to be punished by the legal judge and not at 
the caprice of the injured parties. Furthermore he recommended 
the weak, helpless wife to the love and justice of her husband, 
and secured to her a definite share of his estate.3 Then, after he 
had denounced some heathen customs concerning the holy 
months and advocated the retention of a pure lunar year without 
intercalation, he went on, “‘O ye people! Satan has surely given 
up all hope of being worshiped longer in this land; still be con- 
tinually on your guard and always act in accordance with your 
faith. Hold fast to the book of God. He who takes it for guidance 
cannot go wrong. Take my words to heart, for I have attained 
my end. Ye have as a standard the plain word of God and the 
teachings of his prophet. Consider my words and bethink your- 
selves that all Muslims are brothers; that the property of one is 
not permitted to another, unless freely given. God commands 


*Sura 5: 1-3, 96. 
2Sura 22: 37, 38. 
3Sura'y I-25, passim. 
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you that you, until the day on which you shall be received by 
him, hold the life and property of your neighbors as sacred as 
the holy month in which we are now, as the consecrated territory 
in which we are assembled, and eas the great festival which we 
celebrate today.” The following words in the Quran formed the 
end of his speech, and, according to Muslim tradition, were 
revealed to him onthe spot: ‘Today the unbelievers are giving 
up their hopes of accomplishing anything against you believers ; 
fear them not, only fear me. Today your religion has reached 
completeness. Today my mercy is completed unto you, I have 
chosen Islam (7. ¢., resignation) for your faith.”* 

On the return journey to Mecca, which Muhammad made on 
the 14th of the pilgrimage month, he recommended Ali, against 
whom some complaints had arisen in regard to his administra- 
tion in Yemen, to the love and protection of all Muslims, and 
had them swear by their faith in God, Muhammad, the resurrec- 
tion, paradise, and hell, to consider and treat him always as his 
nearest relative and friend.” 

XXIII. His last illness —Some months after this last pilgyion- 
age Muhammad made ready for a third campaign in Syria, but 
on account of his sudden illness the preparations were completed 
by his successor, Abu Bakr. His malady first became dangerous 
when, already sick with fever, he went by night to the cemetery 
of Medina,3 extolled the calm quiet of the dead, prayed for them, 
and rejoiced that he was soon to escape the storms of this world. 
However, he still went out for some days and visited his wives, 
until he finally felt too weak. Then he chose as his sick room 
the house of his favorite wife, Ayisha. This adjoined the mosque, 
and he left it only to take part in the public prayers, in which 
Abu Bakr officiated in his place as Imam or reader. One day 
his fever left him for a moment in consequence of a cold bath, 
and he made an address to the people in which he recommended 
to the care of all Muslims Abu Bakr and Usama, the son of his © 
freedman, Zaid, whom he had named as commander of the 


Sura 55. 
- 8The Shi’a sect, which recognizes Ali as the rightful successor nn Muhammed; 
appeals to these words and celebrates as a feast-day the day of their utterance. 
3For a fuller account cf Muir, p. 496. 
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expedition against the Greeks. Then he declared himself ready 
to give satisfaction to anyone whom he had wronged in any way. 
He admonished the people who had come from Mecca with him 
always to treat the people of Medina, his helpers, with esteem 
and honor, and he exhorted them for their part to live on good 
terms with the refugees. Hereupon he is said to have prepared 
his hearers for his death, and to have enunciated the following 
verses of the Quran: ‘By the afternoon! Man goeth to corrup- 
tion, except those who believe, do good works, and who mutually 
recommend truth and perseverance in the faith.”* He then 
added, probably anticipating the desertion of many Arabs who 
were only outwardly converted, perhaps also the coming civil 
wars on account of the succession and with the intention of 
removing all blame from himself: ‘Hell flames, the resurrec- 
' tion draws near, like the latter part of a dark night; but by God 
you can lay no blame on me. I have permitted only what the 
Quran permits and forbidden only what the Quran forbids.” 
Some days later, during an attack of fever, he is said to have 
asked for writing materials in order to set down or have written 
something which would ward off strife and error, therefore 
apparently to name his successor as ruler of the believers. But 
Umar opposed the granting of this request, it is conjectured, 
because he feared that Ali might be designated, while he, as he 
soon showed, had decided for Abu Bakr; and so the highly 
honored prophet, law-giver, and statesman died,? without having 
left any solution to the most important question which, after his 
death, was to convulse the bereaved kingdom. 

In spite of the above-mentioned speech, the wording of which 
we therefore doubt, at least in the matter of the announcement 
of his approaching death, there was great consternation among 
the Muslims when the news of his demise spread abroad. Even 
Umar was unwilling to believe it, and sought to convince the 
people that the prophet still lived. But Abu Bakr pronounced 
him dead, and said to the assembled multitude: ‘Whoever of 
you has served Muhammad, know that he is dead, but whoever 

*Sura, 103. 

2June 8, 632 A. D., his sixty-third year. For a detailed account of his death cf 
Muir, pp. 499-509. 
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has served the God of Muhammad, let him continue in his serv- 
ice, for he liveth and never dies.” Then he recited a verse ot 
the Quran? in which Muhammad’s death was predicted, but which 
none of those present remembered hearing before. Umar allowed 
himself to be persuaded and publicly announced that his first 
position was erroneous, arising from a misunderstanding of a 
passage in the Quran.’ 

XXIV. The choice of Muhammad's successor.—As soon as 
Muhammad's death became a certainty the discussion about the 
choice of his successor began. But as Ali took no part therein, 
the party in favor of Abu Bakr had only to contend with the 
claims of some of the people of Medina at whose head was Sa’d 
Ibn Ubada. Abu Bakr’s eloquence and Umar’s energy joined to 
the divisions among the citizens and the support of the Aslamites 
won the victory for Abu Bakr, and he received the homage of 
the principal Muslims in Medina. After much disputing, 
Muhammad was buried on the night of the oth of June, in the 
house of Ayisha, where he died, which later, when the mosque 
was enlarged, was incorporated in it. 

XXV. The private life of Muhammad.—A glance at the private 
and family life of the Arabian prophet is important for the right 
comprehension of his character, and serves to explain many 
places in the Quran. By his marriage with Khadija, which we 
must mention first because he owed his independence and self- 
reliance entirely to her, Muhammad had a son whom he named 
Qasim (whence he was called Abu-l’ Qasim, “the father of 
Qasim”) and four daughters. Qasim died in infancy, two of his 
daughters married in succession the future caliph, Uthman, the 
third married her cousin, Abul Aas, and Fatima, the youngest 
and the only one by whom Muhammad’s race was perpetuated, 
was united to her cousin Ali. Besides Khadija, Muhammad had 
eleven wives and several concubines. Among the latter the only 
one deserving especial mention is the Coptic girl Mary, sent as 
a present from the viceroy of Egypt, for she bore him a son who, 
however, like Qasim, died young. She also, as we will soon see, 

*Sura 3: 138. 


?Sura 2:137. Umar supposed that so long as his people endured he would remain 
among them as a witness. 
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called forth some remarkable Quran verses. Among the former 
we merely mention in passing Maimuna, a sister-in-law of his 
uncle Abbas, the aunt of the general Khalid, and Umm Habiba, 
the daughter of Abu Sufian; but we dwell longer on Ayisha, 
the daughter of Abu Bakr, Hafsa, the daughter of Umar, and 
Zainab, the daughter of Jahsh and the sister of the general Abd 
Allah Ibn Jahsh, who made the first military or predatory expe- 
dition in the sacred month of Rajab. To Ayisha Muhammad 
was betrothed a few months after the death of Khadija, but as 
she was but seven years.of age he did not marry her until later 
at Medina. She may not be lightly passed over, because she 
was Muhammad’s only virgin bride, and his best beloved wife ; 
and as such had the most influence over him. She is, moreover, 
the authority for many traditions which, as well as Muslim 
legends, serve to support Islam, and she herself played no unim- 
portant part in the civil war beginning under Uthman and end- 
ing with the victory of the Umayyads. But in an introduction 
to the Quran she merits an especial place because she occasioned 
various passages in the Quran which serve to exhibit Muhammad’s 
character both as prophet and as law-giver. In one of these 
Hafsa also appears. Moreover, this lady held a position almost 
equivalent to that of Ayisha, for, as we shall see, she had charge 
of the first collection of the fragments of the Quran which 
Uthman used for his recension. 

~ XXVI. Muhammad's revelation regarding Mary, the Coptic girl. 
—The following. circumstance was the’ cause of the revelation 
which has to do with Hafsa and Ayisha. Muhammad one day 
had a secret meeting with the Coptic girl, Mary, and was sur- 
prised by Hafsa, in whose house it.unluckily happened. In 
order to quiet his jealous and insulted wife Muhammad promised 
to have nothing more to do with Mary. But Hafsa made no 
secret of the whole matter, and Muhammad was treated with 
such contempt by his whole harem, and especially by Hafsa and 
Ayisha, that he spent an entire month in seclusion. Later on he 
threatened them with divorce in the name of God, and then sup- 
ported by a revelation’ resumed his relations with Mary. 

' *Sura 66. Compare also Muir, p. 442, and Palmer, Vol. II., p. 290, note. 
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XXVII. His revelation relating to Ayisha.— Ayisha alone was 
the cause of another revelation and a mild law in regard to 
adultery. She accompanied Muhammad on a campaign against 
the Banu Mustaliq, but on the last day of the homeward journey, 
when the army broke camp, early in the morning, she remained 
behind and arrived at Medina some hours later in charge of 
Safwan Ibn Muattal, a member of the rear guard. Of course, 
in the eyes of the public, Ayisha was.an adulteress, and even 
Muhammad doubted her faithfulness. Her excuse was not 
entirely satisfactory. She declared that when she was about ‘to 
enter her litter she missed her necklace and went back to look 
for it. But meantime her camel-driver, who thought that she 
had entered, fastened the litter as usual on the camel and started 
off, so that when she came back the litter had disappeared and the 
troops were so far advanced that she could not overtake them. 
Muhammad treated her with coldness and indifference during 
the illness, real or feigned, which followed her return, and even 
had her taken back to her parents. All Medina was entertained 
by this adventure, and Muhammad himself, among. his friends, 
made no secret of his doubts of her faithfulness. Yet about a 
month after the unfortunate occurrence his love for Ayisha and 
his regard for his oldest and most faithful companion, his father- 
in-law, Abu Bakr, overcame his feeling of jealousy and revenge. 
He visited her in her father’s house, and, after an epileptic fit, 
which commonly accompanied a revelation, he pronounced her 
guiltless. Those who had spoken most severely against his wife 
were scourged, and this punishment was in future to be inflicted 
upon anyone who accused another’s wife of unfaithfulness with- 
out having four trustworthy witnesses to substantiate his charges.* 
Perhaps Muhammad inserted in the Quran only that portion 
relating to the law of adultery, but not that concerning Ayisha. 

XXVIII. His revelation regarding the wife of his adopted son 
Zaid.— His marriage with Zainab, the daughter of Jahsh, called 
forth a still more important revelation. She had been the wife of 
his quondam slave and adopted son, Zaid, who divorced her for — 
no reason except that he knew that Muhammad loved her. In 

tSura 24:4-6, 11-20. 
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Muslim eyes this union was doubly blamable. It was not only 
disgraceful for Muhammad to require, or at least to accept such 
a sacrifice from Zaid, one of the first and most devoted believers, 
but also unlawful, because she had been the wife of his adopted 
son, who, according to Arab custom, was to be regarded as one’s 
own son, whose wife, even after divorce, was forever forbidden 
to his father, like a real daughter-in-law. In order to defend 
himself from the reproaches which were hurled at him from all | 
sides, he first, in the name of God, declared the established cus- 
tom of calling an adopted child son to be foolish,’ and forever 
afterwards sinful. Therefore Zaid was no longer to be called 
son of Muhammad, but son of Harith, who was his real father. 
In another passage he endeavored to show that Zaid divorced his 
wife without his connivance, indeed against his wish; then he is 
reminded by God how he, in spite of his love for Zainab, advised 
Zaid to keep her, and how he even, after the divorce, hesitated 
to marry her from fear of men until God expressly commanded 
it, and indeed, firstly, to show that he who acts according to the 
will of the Lord need not fear people’s talk, and then, by his own 
example, to give more force to the law about adopted sons, a 
law, he added in order to fully justify himself, which was not new 
but was already promulgated by earlier prophets, whom, however, 
he does not mention. 

XXIX. Other similar revelations.—These revelations are not 
the only ones which have to do with Muhammad’s married life. 
He had limited the Muslims to four wives apiece, but he himself, 
partly from passion, partly from policy, exceeded this number. 
Moreover, he favored one at one time and another at another 
time, although he had prescribed to the faithful a uniform treat- 
ment of their wives. Therefore he brought out a passage in 
which God permitted him the utmost freedom in this matter.’ 
He was also so jealous that he did not allow his wives to go out, 
permitted them to converse with strangers only from behind a 
hanging, and forbade them to marry after his death.3 

However, in order partly to console his wives by making 


* Sura 33:3, 4, 5, 37- 
*Sura 33:48 ff. 


3Sura 33:33, 51. 
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their lot common to all, women were forbidden to: go out without 
a thick veil or even indoors to appear unveiled before strangers." 
So the foundation of harem life was laid, the female sex shut out 
from public life and regarded as an object of suspicion, while 
among the Bedouins they had enjoyed the greatest honor. 
XXX. The better elements of his character.—The weakness 
which Muhammad displayed in his relations to women—and 
this is amply sufficient to make his prophetic character highly 
doubtful — is after all the only blemish in his private life known 
to us. In every other respect he was a pattern of domestic and 
social virtue. He lived in great simplicity, which at times 
bordered on want and poverty. He was so unassuming that 
he not only forbade all outward marks of deference from his 
companions, but even would not accept any service from his 
slaves which he could do himself; so that he frequently went to 
market to buy provisions, prepared them himself, mended his 
clothes, milked his goats, and even swept out his house. Anyone 
had easy access to him, and even on the street he listened to 
each petition. His kindness and generosity knew no bounds, and 
so, in spite of his large share of plunder, he was always poor, 
and left only a few dinars at his death. His gentleness did not 
display itself only in regard to the poor, but he sought in every 
way to comfort all the afflicted. No one was sick in Medina 
whom he did not visit; no one died whose funeral he did not 
attend, no one suffered a wrong without his hastening to their 
help, especially where it was a matter of righting the weak 
against the strong. In general he was cheerful and careful, but 
when policy required he could proceed to the greatest atrocities. 
Not only were individual wrong-doers and active enemies of 
Islam condemned to death, but they were even rendered harm- 
less by assassination. Still, considering the length of his rule, 
there were few such cases. There was a real massacre only in 
the case of the Banu Quraiza. He was implacable in regard to — 
these people only because they had deserted him in time of 
danger, had negotiated with the enemy and thereby brought him — 
very near destruction. 
*Sura 24:31 and 33:59. 
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XXXI. An estimate of his character.—\{ we consider Muham- 
mad, who proclaimed himself the prophet and apostle of God, 
to be nothing more than an ordinary Arab chieftain, then in 
our eyes the spots which we perceive in his life tend to disap- 
pear, for they are partly justified by the usages and customs of 
his time. We would pronounce him a crafty statesman who 
accomplished great things, partly from love for his people, partly 
from ambition. We can give him our approval as a reformer of 
Judaism and Christianity, as a civilizer, and as the preacher of 
pure monotheism and of the doctrines of immortality and the 
judgment, and, considering his many misfortunes at first, we can- 
not withhold our admiration. But he appears to us as a prophet 
only so long as he was a persecuted man in Mecca. Then seized 
by religious enthusiasm he might have felt the call to proclaim a 
new faith, and, in consequence of his bodily infirmity, may have 
believed that God revealed himself to him by means of angels, 
visions and dreams. But upon his arrival at Medina self-decep- 
tion ceased, and at best he could only have justified himself in 
deceiving others by the maxim “The end justifies the means.’’* 

* Muir’s review of his person and character should be read (pp. 523-536). It also 
brings out the contrast between his earlier and later life, the light and shade of his 
domestic relations, the difference between the morally courageous, stedfastly faithful, 
outspoken, simple-hearted preacher, and the prince who asserted a divine license for 
many cruel and unworthy actions, the broad distinction between the methods of appeal 
and persuasion used at Mecca, and the intolerance, fanaticism and force inculcated at 
Medina. Muir recognizes that Muhammad banished idolatry, made certain ideas of 
God a living principle in the lives of his followers, and emphasized many social virtues. 
But these were gained at the cost of three radical evils. —1) Polygamy, divorce and 
slavery were sanctioned and perpetuated. 2) Toleration, any freedom of thought, 
was made impossible. 3) There was no chance for growth. Islam does not pave the 
way for something better, but prevents progress. 

Noéldeke argues that he was certainly a prophet (¢. ¢., one through whom God 
speaks), proven by the character of the Quran, as well as the thorough confidence of 
such excellent men as Abu Bakr, and by his constant aggressiveness notwithstanding 
his natural timidity. A large share of his mistakes should be credited to lack of judg- 
ment rather than to evil purpose. Pp. 1-5. 
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Bible Stusy in College. - 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA. 
By ProFessoR GEORGE E. MACLEAN. 


In the University of Minnesota, at the present moment, there is but one 
course in biblical study offered officially. This was given for the first time 
two years ago, after it had been repeatedly petitioned for by students. The 
course is entitled The English Bible and Elizabethan Prose. This study is an 
elective, given once a week throughout the year to Juniors and Seniors. The 
course consists of a general introduction to the history of the English Bible, 
with a glance at the general topic of biblical introduction, and the close study 
of some book of the Bible as a specimen of literature. The class is instructed 
by the head professor of English. ‘ 

‘In the Greek department there is a voluntary class, meeting weekly, for 
the reading of Greek in the New Testament at sight. It is instructed by 
Professor Hutchinson, associate professor of Greek. This class does not 
count at all in the work of the University. It calls for no preparation on 
the part of the student outside of the hours spent in reading. It reads 
the New Testament as it reads Xenophon’s Memoradilia, as history and 
literature, subject to the same laws of interpretation and criticism. It 
treats the language of the New Testament as a stage in the life of the Greek 
tongue under well-defined conditions of time and locality. The instructor is 
lexicorfand grammar for the class,— as far as it needs any,— directing attention 
wherever needed to the peculiarities of the language as distinguished from 
the literary Greek of classic times. 

The Students’ Christian Association of the University has annually a 
course of six Sunday night lectures by prominent clergymen, college presi- 
dents and professors. These lectures are often upon biblical or apologetic 
subjects. The lectures for 1894 and 1895 are as follows: 

Augustine: the Latin Theology, Rev. G. D. Black. 

The Moral State of the Church in the First and Second Centuries, Rev. 
H. M. Simmons. 

The Greek Conquest: a Preparation for Christianity, Rev. Edward L. 
Watson. 

Influences which Promoted the Spread of Christianity in the Roman 
Empire, Professor H. M. Scott. 

Louis IX. and the Crusades, Rev. Geo. H. Wells, D.D. 

Origen: Greek Theology and Greek Philosophy, Rev. J. H. Tuttle, D.D. 
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The Young Women’s Christian Association, during the past year, had a 
Saturday afternoon course of Bible study, conducted by President Northrop 
and the Rev, George R. Merrill, D.D. 

The Young Men’s Christian Association has forty men in Bible classes for 
personal workers. Twenty young men from these Bible classes during the 
winter vacation are engaged in missionary and reyival work at different cen- 
ters throughout the state. 

Mention is not made of the various prayer meetings of the religious 
organizations of the University which are often devoted to Bible readings. 

It should be said that University Bible classes, conducted by ministers or 
professors, are prominent features in the Sunday schools of the various 
churches near the University. 


BROWN UNIVERSITY. 


By PRESIDENT E. BENJ. ANDREWS, LL.D. 


The work done at Brown University in the line of biblical study consists 
of the following courses : ; 

Four one-term courses in the general reading of the Hebrew Scriptures. 

Three one-term courses of critical study in Isaiah. 

One one-term course cn the Pentateuch, based on the Revised Version of 
the English text. , 

One one-term course in Biblical Aramaic. 

i Three one-term courses in Oriental History, largely biblical. 

4 Three one-term courses in Assyrian and one in Syriac, all largely con- 
cerned with biblical matters. 

Three one-term courses in New Testament and Modern Greek. 

A Bible Class for students, conducted by the president, meets each Sunday 
morning, in which the International Lessons are critically and practically 
expounded. 

— From three to five classes of students, instructed by members of the 
at faculty, meet weekly, for the critical study of the Bible. 


JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY. 


By PROFESSOR HERBERT B. ADAMS, PH.D. 


The programme of the Oriental department, under Professor Haupt, 
included this year the following courses which pertain to the study of the 
Bible: Lectures on the Prophets of the Old Testament, once a week during 
the first half of the year, and Lectures upon the Historical Books of the Old 
Testament, once a week during the remainder of the year. Also a Critical 
Interpretation of the Book of Ecclesiastes, and elementary and advanced 
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courses in Hebrew. Instruction was also offered by the department in Post- 
biblical Hebrew and in the History of the Ancient East. 

For many years I have conducted a college course, two hours weekly, on 
Jewish and Church History. The course is now called the History of Civiliza- 
tion. It involves an historical study of Chaldea as a background for Jewish 
history, and of Egypt and Pheenicia, as well as of Jewish history proper. 
Special attention is directed to the study of Hebrew institutions. The stu- 
dents are required to prepare codes or digests of the laws and customs of 
Hebrew society. The work is a good basis for the study of ancient sociology. 
Every man reads the historical books of the Old Testament, and cites them 
as original sources of information, with due regard to their chronology, although 
in institutional history dates are of minor significance. Jacobs, in his Studies 
in Biblical Archeology, indicates that the higher critics have about fulfilled 
the possibilities of their investigations, and institutional history now affords 
more profitable lines of inquiry. 

I am informed by C. B. Furst, general secretary of our Johns Hopkins 
Y. M. C. A., that three Bible classes are already organized in connection with 
that institution: (1) A Saturday morning class of undergraduates, with a 
special leader, studying the book of Proverbs. (2) A Sunday morning class 
of graduates studying 1 John. (3) A Sunday afternoon class of graduates, 
studying 1 Timothy. 

I understand also that small classes for biblical study have been organized 
in student boarding-houses. The men meet in their own rooms for voluntary 
class study. 


Exploration and Discovery. 


THE CHRONOLOGY OF OLD TESTAMENT LITERATURE. 


In the new German translation of the Old Testament, modeled after the 
New Testament of Weizsicker, and prepared by eleven leading specialists, 
and edited by Professor Kautzsch, of Halle, there are a number of valuable 
appendices which, like the translation itself, represent the best critical results 
of modern scholarship. Among these is one entitled Entstehung der israelit- 
ischen Litteraturdenkmaler, in which the chronological order of the various 
writings and sources now found united ‘in the Old Testament books is given. 
It is an historical scheme of Old Testament literature largely after the 
manner of Cornill in his Zim/eitung, and published in the Student soon after 
the publication of the first edition of that book. The present scheme 
furnishes such an excellent bird's-eye view of the historical unfolding and 
growth of Israel’s literature according to the teachings of currently accepted 
criticism, that a reproduction of the list is exceedingly instructive and by no 
means a work of supererogation. It is as follows: 

About 1250 B.C. Judges 5, the so-called Song of Deborah. 
The fable of Jotham, Judges 9:7 sg. 
About 1005 B.C. David's lament at the death of Jonathan, 2 Sam. 1:17 sg. 
About 1000 B.C. David's lament at the death of Abner, 2 Sam. 3:33 sg. 
The Parable of Nathan, 2 Sam. 12: 1-4. 
About 970 B.C. Solomon's dedication of the temple, 1 Kings 8:12 sg. 
: The blessing of Jacob, Gen. 49: 1-27; the Book of the 
wars of Jehovah (Num. 21:14); the Book of the Just 
(Joshua 10:12 sg.; 2 Sam. 1:18); the speeches of 
Balaam, Num. 23 sg. 
B.C. 933-912. The (Ephraimitic) hero narratives (H* and H) in the 
Book of Judges, remnants of old heroic narratives, in 
two strata, an older and a younger. 
B.C. 912-911. The Jerusalem narratives of David's life (Je), 2 Sam. 
5-7 ; 9-20, an old history of David written probably in 
Jerusalem, at any rate in Judah. 
The narratives of David (Da) in 1 Sam. 16:14 sg., to 
1 Kings 2, also a Judaic history of David. 
The narratives of Saul (S) in 1 Sam. g sg., an old Judaic 
or Benjaminitic history of Saul. 
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B.C. 883-877. The Book of the Covenant, Ex. 21-23 (¢f. 24:7); pos- 
sibly a remnant also in 2 Chron. 17:9, in that case, B.C. 
873-849. 

B.C, 853-842. The Jahwistic document in the Pentateuch and Joshua 
(J); the Ephraimitic narratives (E) in 1 Sam. 4 to 6. 

B.C. 814-798. The (Ephraimitic) Blessing of Moses, Deut. 33. 

B.C. 798-743. Ephraimitic history of Elijah (P) in 1 Kings 17-19 ; 21; 

Ephraimitic narratives (E) in 1 Kings 20; 22; 2 Kings 

3 (?); 6-10; Ephraimitic prophetic narratives concern- 
ing Elisha (P*) in 2 Kings 2 ; 4-6; 8; 13. 

B.C. 779-740. Isaiah 15; 16. 
Amos. 
The Elohistic document (E) in the Hexateuch. 


The Ephraimitic histories of Samuel and Saul (SS) in 
1 Sam. 8 sg. 
B.C. 743. Hosea, son of Beeri (chap. 1-3.according to 1:4 in the 
time of Jeroboam II., chap. 4-14, in the time of 
Menahem). 
‘B.C. 743-737. Beginning of Isaiah’s activity, Isaiah 2-5; 6; 17: 1-11. 
? Union of the heroic narratives and the histories of the 
so-called lesser judges (ri) into a pre-Deuteronomic 
Book of the Judges. 
735. Isaiah 1 (?); 7-9:6; II: 1-9. 
. 734. Isaiah 9:7 sg. 
Micah 1-3. 
722. Isaiah 14:24 sg.,; 17:12 sqg.; 28: 1-6. - 
Isaiah 19 (?). 
- 714? (704?) Isaiah 10:28 sg.,° 20. 
. 705. Isaiah 14:29 sg.,; 18 (?); 28-30. 
.C. 701. Isaiah 31; 37:22 sg.,; 1 (?); 22 (?). 
. 689-643. Micah 6: 1-7:6. 
Nahum (?). 
Union of J and E in the Hexateuch to JE. 
Zephaniah 1, 
Call of the prophet Jeremiah (Jer. 1). 
Sermons from the time of Josiah (2-6). 
The primitive Deuteronomy. 
B.C. 623-610. Habakkuk. 
Zephaniah 2-3: 13. 


B.C. 602. 
B.C. 597. 
B.C. 597-586. 
B.C. 593. 
B.C. 588. 
B.C. 586. 


B.C. 573. 


B.C. 550. (?) 
B.C. 538-521. 
B.C. 520. 


B.C. 500. 


B.C. 500 to 459. 
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Jeremiah’s sermons in 7-20 (nearly all), 21:11, sg., 
23:9 sg. (?); 25 [26]; 45-49 (?). 

Jer. 11-13:27. 

First edition of the prophecies of Jeremiah written by 
Baruch, afterwards burned by Jehoiakim, and then 
restored and enlarged by Jeremiah (Jer. 36). 

First redaction of the books of the Kings (by Dt). 

Jer. 14: 1-17:18; 35. 

Jer. 22: 20 sg. 

Jer. 23: 1-8; 24; [28; 29]; 27; 30 and 31 (?). 
Consecration of Ezekiel. 

[Jer. 21: 1-10; 34:8 sg.] 

[Jer. 32: 1-34:7.] 

[Jer. 37-43: 7.] 

[Jer. 43: 8-44: 30.] 

Completion of the Book of Ezekiel (with the exception 
of 29:17 sg., appended in 571). 

The Lamentations. 

Union of the prophecies of Jeremiah with the history 
of the prophet, (passages given in [ |] above) into the 
Book of Jeremiah (by Baruch ?). 

Origin of the present Book of Deuteronomy, by the 
Deuteronomistic redaction (Dt), probably contempora- 
neous with the union of JE (in the Hexateuch) with D, 
as also the Deuteronomistic editing of the Book of Judges 
(Ri) and of the books of Samuel (Dt) and of Kings 
(Dt?) into one large historical work. 

Kernel of the “ Law of Holiness”’ in Lev. 17-26. 

Isaiah 40-62. 

Isaiah 21: 1-10 (?);13: I-14: 23; 34; 35- 

Isaiah 63-66. 

Zeph. 3:14 sg. 

Haggai (Sept. to Dec. 520). 

Zechariah 1:1 sg. (520); 1:7-6:15 (519); 7-8 (518). 
Composition of the proper Priest Codex (P) in Baby- 
lonia. 

Malachi. 

Partial union of the Priest Codex with the Law of 
Holiness. 
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B.C. 458 to 446. The Aramaic source of Ezra (Q*), Ezra 4-6. 
Ruth. 
B.C. 444-431. Oldest collection of hymns for temple services, Ps. 3-41. 
Ezra’s memoirs (E) in Ezra and Nehemiah. 
B.C. 432-333. Obadiah (?), on the basis of an older oracle [vs. 1-9]. 
Memoirs of Nehemiah (N) in the Book of Nehemiah. 
About 400 B.C. Completion of the Pentateuch by a union of JE, D, P. 
Final edition of the Book of Proverbs. 
Joel (?). 
Jonah (?). 
At the end of the Persian period, the collection of 2d 
and 3d books of the Psalms. 

+ 332-321. Job (?). 

Song of Songs (?). 

Isaiah 24-27 (?). 

Various additions to the older prophets. 

Psalms of the Grecian period. 

The historical work of the Chronicler (Ezra, Nehemiah, 
Chronicles). 

Zechariah g—14 (?). 

. 264-248. Ecclesiastes (?). 

. 248. Translation of the Pentateuch into Greek; about the 
middle of this century the conclusion of the second or 
prophetic part of the Canon (nebiim). 

- 180. Composition of Jesus Sirach in Hebrew. 

- 164. The Book of Daniel (probably Jan. 164, or late in 165). 

. 153-146. Esther (?). 

141. Compilation of the 4th and 5th Books of the Psalms and 
completion of the Psalter. 
B.C. 135-105. ? The Book of Judith; about 130, translation of Sirach 
into Greek. 
B.C. go. 1 Book of the Maccabees ; and the “ Wisdom of Solo- 
mon ” toward the end of the century. 
G. H. S. 
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Jeremiah’s sermons in 7-20 (nearly all), 21:11, sg.,; 
23:9 sg. (?); 25 [26]; 45-49 (?). 

Jer. 11-13:27. 

First edition of the prophecies of Jeremiah written by 
Baruch, afterwards burned by Jehoiakim, and then 
restored and enlarged by Jeremiah (Jer. 36). 

First redaction of the books of the Kings (by Dt). 

Jer. 14: 1-17:18; 35. 

Jer. 22:20 sg. 

Jer. 23: 1-8; 24; [28; 29]; 27; 30 and 31 (?). 
Consecration of Ezekiel. - * 

[Jer. 21: 1-10; 34:8 sg.] 

[Jer. 32: 1-34:7.] 

[Jer. 37-43: 7.] 

[Jer. 43: 8-44: 30.] 
Completion of the Book of Ezekiel (with the exception 
of 29:17 sg., appended in 571). 

The Lamentations. 

Union of the prophecies of Jeremiah with the history 
of the prophet, (passages given in [ ] above) into the 
Book of Jeremiah (by Baruch ?). 

Origin of the present Book of Deuteronomy, by the 
Deuteronomistic redaction (Dt), probably contempora- 
neous with the union of JE (in the Hexateuch) with D, 
as also the Deuteronomistic editing of the Book of Judges 
(Ri) and of the books of Samuel (Dt) and of Kings 
(Dt?) into one large historical work. 

Kernel of the “ Law of Holiness” in Ley. 17-26. 

Isaiah 40-62. 

Isaiah 21: 1-10 (?);13: I-14: 23; 34; 35- 

Isaiah 63-66. 
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Haggai (Sept. to Dec. 520). 

Zechariah 1:1 sg. (520); 1:7-6:15 (519); 7-8 (518). 
Composition of the proper Priest Codex (P) in Baby- 
lonia. 

Malachi. 

Partial union of the Priest Codex with the Law of 
Holiness. 
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EXPLORATION AND DISCOVERY. 


B.C. 458 to 446. The Aramaic source of Ezra (Q*), Ezra 4-6. 
Ruth. 
B.C. 444-431. Oldest collection of hymns for temple services, Ps. 3-41. 
; Ezra’s memoirs (E) in Ezra and Nehemiah. 

B.C. 432-333. Obadiah (?), on the basis of an older oracle [vs. 1-9]. 
Memoirs of Nehemiah (N) in the Book of Nehemiah. 

About 400 B.C. Completion of the Pentateuch by a union of JE, D, P. 

Final edition of the Book of Proverbs. 
Joel (?). 
Jonah (?). 
At the end of the Persian period, the collection of 2d 
and 3d books of the Psalms. 
B.C. 332-321. Job (?). 
Song of Songs (?). 
Isaiah 24-27 (?). 
Various additions to the older prophets. 

B.C. 311. Psalms of the Grecian period. 

B.C. 301. The historical work of the Chronicler (Ezra, Nehemiah, 
Chronicles). 

Zechariah 9-14 (?). 

B.C. 264-248. Ecclesiastes (?). 

B.C. 248. Translation of the Pentateuch into Greek; about the 
middle of this century the conclusion of the second or 
prophetic part of the Canon (nebiim). 

B.C. 180. Composition of Jesus Sirach in Hebrew. 

B.C. 164. The Book of Daniel (probably Jan. 164, or late in 165). 

B.C. 153-146. Esther (?). 

B.C. 141. Compilation of the 4th and 5th Books of the Psalms and 
completion of the Psalter. ; 

B.C. 135-105. ? The Book of Judith; about 130, translation of Sirach 
into Greek. 


B.C. go. 1 Book of the Maccabees ; and the “ Wisdom of Solo- 
mon” toward the end of the century. 


G.H.S. . 
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Spnopses of Fmportant Hrticles. 


NOTES ON THE RELIGIOUS VALUE OF THE FoURTHGOSPEL. By CLAUDE G. 

MONTEFIORE, in the Jewish Quarterly Review for October, 1894, pp. 24-74. 

To the average Jewish reader the fourth Gospel is at once harder and 
easier than the Epistles of Paul. Leta fairly cultivated Jew read the Epistles 
of Paul and his main sensation will be one of bewilderment; let him read the 
fourth Gospel, and he will at all events ¢#im he can understand a fair amount 
of it. Yet he who would fully understand St. John must understand two of his 
predecessors. It is true that the Jewish outsider can Jartia//y understand and 
partially appreciate the fourth Gospel far more readily than he can appreciate 
and understand St. Paul. And yet Jroperly to understand that Gospel you 
must in the first place understand Paul. And, secondly, to properly under- 
stand that Gospel you must be acquainted with, and even understand, Philo. 

What then is this Gospel’s religious value toa Jew? “I assume that the 
main contention of the Gospel—the argument laid down in its opening pro- 
logue (11-14) and in its closing verse (20: 31)—is false; and then I coolly 
proceed to ask : What is its religious value? To the believer ‘infinite’; to 
the unbeliever ‘nil.’ Be it frankly admitted that the object of this Gospel 
is not to teach ethics but that the Eternal and Divine Word became flesh, 
that Jesus was the Christ, the Son of God, and that he is the way, the truth, 
and the life, that as Thoma says: ‘The doctrine of the fourth Gospel is 
pure Christology.’ 

Few people reading the fourth Gospel through can remain proof to the 
remarkable fascination. Wherein consist the causes of this fascination ? 

First comes the deauty of the manner, apart from the matter of the book. 
How delightfully the shortness and pointedness of St. John contrast with the 
diffuse rhetoric of Philo. Again, the Gospel is almost alone of itskind. Like 
the prophets, the Psalms, or the Epistles of Paul, it has a uniqueness and isola- 
tion of its own. 

A cultivated person will be attracted by the spirituality of the book, its 
idealism. It has been the great source for those spiritual antitheses and 
truths with which mankind is now familiar. 

Connected with this spirituality, or only another expression of it, is the 
symbolic language of the Gospel. 

Fascinating, still more, is the Gospel in its mysticism. To these may be 
added not only the beautiful use of the ideas of love and sacrifice, but also 
the fact that the author of the fourth Gospel is a philosopher. The simplicity 

* Montefiore takes away “the godhead of Christ from the fourth Gospel and then 
sets out to find the points that are ennobling, beautiful, and true.” 
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of the Gospel is the elaborate simplicity of art. Unconsciously to ourselves 
we philosophize and this philosophy may truly be called divine. More even 
than with Plato, we are elevated and carried out of ourselves. In Plato we 
are invited to side with Socrates. In the fourth Gospel we are invited to side 
with Christ. The distinction fascinates. 

These are partly the causes of its abiding religious value. Nevertheless, 
emotional fascination is one thing, critical appreciation is another. And upon 
this a due appraising of the Gospel must largely depend. 

The power and influence of true belief are intensely prominent in the fourth 
Gospel. But here we part company with John, when the latter insists that 
accuracy of man’s belief about God is in itself eternal life, or that the action 
of God is determined by man’s belief. Man's belief depends largely upon his 
moral state, his prior or present ethical condition. A scamp may believe, but 
he cannot realize ; his belief is verbal, not based upon experience and feeling. 
We must reject the Gospel’s dualism and its identification of the good man 
and the believer, and yet they are easier to understand when we bear in mind 
the conditions under which the Gospel arose. 

The Gospel assumes to give a new revelation of God in his own nature 
and in his relation to man, and yet there is very little in the Gospel to make 
good its claims. The fourth Gospel is immensely behind the synoptic Gospels. 
The theory of the Logos does not really Aarmonize the dual aspects of the 
divine nature, it merely expresses them more clearly. To the outsider (the 
non-Christian) the Logos theory of the fourth Gospel has no more value than 
that of the Logos of Philo. He cannot accept a human relationship between 
the two aspects of the one God, and therefore the love of the Father to the Son 
and that of the Son to the Father is for him meaningless. The incarnation 
of one particular aspect in the person of Christ is something mechanical, 
sensuous, spasmodic, magical. Inthe relation of the Evangelist’s Logos to 
man and of man to the Logos, we see the intense Johannine dualism. Only 
those that are potentially good, and their number is few, are saved. More 
than the children of God are the children of the devil. For these no salvation 
is possible. The fourth Gospel knows nothing of repentance, such as the 
synoptists’ Jesus teaches. The word perdvoa is not found in it. The unbe- 
liever’s end is not eternal punishment, but sheer annihilation. St. John’s is the 
thought-out dualism of the philosopher. 

Philo’s dualism is less sharply defined, less consistent, less irreversible. 
He finds a place for repentance. The intense dualism of the fourth Gospel is 
finally and consummately revealed in the seventeenth chapter, where Christ is 
made to say: I pray not for the world, but for those whom thou hast given me. 
How different the Jesus of the synoptists! The love enjoined by the famous 
“new commandment ” of St. John is restricted to fellows in faith. Is love 
restricted by race more objectionable than love restricted by creed? How 
more humane and yet divine the Jesus of the synoptists! This dualism can- 
not be justified by the environment and age in which the author lived, as is 
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done by Thoma,’ and even by Martineau, who speaks of the “ inevitable but 
im perfect dualism forced upon human thought by the contrasts of experience.”? 

One of the best features of the Gospel is its universalism. On this point 
the author is no inept disciple of Paul, and yet there are a number of points 
relative to the moral and religious condition of the world before and at the 
advent of Christ left obscure. This great religious theory is not as it should 
be in its teaching, co-extensive with the world it seeks to interpret. It not 
only does not satisfactorily explain the facts of history and human nature, but 
even ignores them. 

One point that must greatly be objected to is redetermination. In most 
higher religions the attainment of the best life depends on two main elements, 
a moral and a religious ; in other words eternal life is partly won by works and 
partly by faith. First of importance is the e¢hica/ element, and although the 
religious belief may and will affect the one, yet primary of the two is morality. 
The fourth Gospel though recognizing these two elements places the emphasis 
on faith rather than on morality; through religion to morality, rather than 
through morality to religion is the tendency of the Gospel. 

Now what reason has the Evangelist to say that the unbeliever is morally bad? 

It is true the Gospel and yet more definite, the first epistle also teach morality 
as the condition precedent of faith, and these give it value to the outsider as 
well as tothe insider. But here neither stops; both have led the way to the dan- 
gerous doctrine that unbelief is necessarily as much moral as intellectual. The 
unbeliever is a sinner. These doctrines, beautiful in themselves, have bred 
many a fanatic and called forth much cruelty and crime, just as the doc- 
trine “God is love” rather than “ God is goodness” has stained the religion 
of Christ by so many sins and cruelties committed in his name. The Gospel 
undoubtedly maintains that moral evil is the root of unbelief. Again, the 
author of the first Epistle of St. John truly impresses upon his readers the 
importance of morality; but even with him the element of faith frequently 
predominates the element of morality. The doctrine: that the Christian sin, 
but it is a “sin not unto death,” z. ¢., apostasy, makes intellectual sin more 
impardonable than moral sin. Much grievous evil has this doctrine worked 
in the history of the world. 

Although it cannot be denied that ethical element enters in its composition, 
yet the ethics of the fourth Gospel is its least original part. If you subtract 
all that seems a reproduction of Paul and all that seems a reproduction of 
Philo, you have little left that is at once admirable and new. And yet there 
is not only spirituality of religion, but also a certain ethical elevation in both 
Gospel and Epistle, a morality exhibited in self-sacrifice and devotion. The 
one positive moral command of the Johannine Christ is that contained in the 
word dydrn. But this love is mere reciprocal. It is restricted to the fellow 
disciple and is thus in sharp and violent contrast to the bidding of the synop- 

* Die Genesis des Johannes Evangeliums, 1882, p. 283. 

? Seat of Authority, p. 493. 
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tic Jesus. Particularism of race is exchanged for the new and more 
dangerous particularism of creed. That is no new command (John 13:34), 
which does not go beyond the old (Leviticus 19:18). Christianity has too 
closely followed the Christ of the fourth Gospel rather than the Christ of the 
first Gospel (Matt. 5:17 and 44). 

Yet even in this application of the “ new yet old commandment” the dual- 
ism is preserved unto the end. By what ‘force is this love for one another to 
be set in motion, stimulated and maintained? Here we come to the great 
and distinctive ethical motive characteristic of the fourth Gospel. The 
love of man is conditioned by the love of man for Christ and of Christ for man. 
The element most prominent in God’s, or rather Christ’s love for man is “ sacri- 
fice.” The Christian loves God the more because he thinks he sacrificed 
himself. But this argument appears to assimilate the divine and the human 
nature too closely. 

The fourth Gospel’s conceptions of human and divine love are, happily, par- 
tially modified in the first Epistle. Thus the markedly mediatorial position of 
the Son. In the Epistle the relation of man to God is more immediate, more 
sympathetic with the Jewish point of view, because it is essentially Jewzsh. 

Again, the doctrine of the mystic relation of God and man is intensely 
narrow, because restricted to the Christian believer, as he is defined by John. 
It is true there is an undoubted one-sidedness in “ moralism,” but it is not 
religiously so dangerous as the one-sidedness of “ intellectualism ” and “ mysti- 
cism”’ as taught in the fourth Gospel. 

The unio mystica, that happy union of Greek and Hebrew thought as 
exemplified in the Johannine Gospel, does by no means owe its existence 
to Jesus Christ; it is taught in the Old Testament, and, though lost sight of 
by later Judaism, it has again been revived in modern Jewish thought and 
life. It may be a central truth of the fourth Gospel of perennial value, but 
it existed among the men who wrote the Psalter, and miradile dictu, it existed 
among the men who wrote the Talmud. And the teaching of the fourth 
Gospel, first, that only a select number of men possess this affinity, and 
secondly, that the sense of it was never wakened and the power of it never 
realized before the teaching of Christ, or since his advent by unbelievers, is 
wholly and radically wrong. 

To the Jew, the outsider, a work of great genius such as the fourth Gospel 
must always be suggestive, helpful, stimulating. 

I feel inclined to ask in conclusion whether ‘there is anything in these 
selected excellencies of the Johannine writings which is not in full accord 
with Judaism, or which is out of harmony with the main drift and current of 
its teaching. The answer, I believe, is “ one.” 


Added to the article is a criticism upon it by some friendly hand, through which 
the article passed in proof, and which, from a Christian point of view, seems not only 
interesting and suggestive, but at the same time cogent. W. M.-A. 
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Rotes and Opinions. 


The Oral Theory of the Synoptic Problem.—It is a very true word that 
Rev. Arthur Wright, A.M., speaks at the opening of his article on this subject 
in the Thinker for February: ‘St. Paul’s Epistles engrossed the attention of 
biblical students of the last generation. Old Testament criticism is the pur- 
suit of the present. The Gospels remain for the future. They are unques- 
tionably the most important of the three subjects.” He then goes on to argue, 
as he never tires, and never ought to tire, of doing, for the oral hypothesis of 
the origin of the Gospels. An unusual reading of the preface to Luke's Gos- 
pels is given when he says: “It is often assumed that St. Luke asserts in the 
preface to his Gospel that he had read and was making use of those narratives 
which ‘many’ of his contemporaries had ‘undertaken to draw up.’ It seems 
to me that his language, when carefully examined, decidedly favors the oppo- 
site conclusion. He asserts that both they and he derived their information 
through tradition handed down by the regular catechists from the original eye- 
witnesses. He does not affirm that his precursors had actually published 
anything, but rather implies that they undertook the task of writing, and 
abandoned it.” The power of the memory to retain extensive material, when 
employed as it was in the first century of our era, is wellshown. ‘The fashion 
of the day,” he says, “was to store the memory. There was an unreasoning 
prejudice against religious books. ‘Commit nothing to writing’ was a maxim 
of the Rabbis. Neither St. Peter nor his fellows had any literary instincts. 
Believing that the end of the age was at hand, they had no sense of duty to 
posterity.” He then illustrates from the present Orient the use of oral trans- 
mission. From a Buddhist Catechism he cites the fact that their holy books 
were handed down orally from generation to generation. He quotes also from a 
paper by Professor Max Miiller, who says: ‘At a time when writing did not 
exist, the human memory was infinitely superior to what it is now. People 
could remember an enormous amount of what we call poetry, and even prose. 
- I bave had people in this room who knew by heart the whole of the 
Rig-Veda, which consists of more than a thousand hymns of about ten lines 
each, and who could take it up at any point. That is not at all an uncommon 
thing among educated men in India."" And Archdeacon Monk, of Mid-China, 
is cited as reporting a school at Ning-po to which orphans are taken when ten 
years old. He there discovered that “the children knew the whole of the four 
Gospels by heart. They could be put on anywhere, and would go straight 
away, the beginning, middle or end of a chapter, or at the beginning, 
middle, cr end of a verse. And it was no mere parrot-learning. They could 
explain in their way what they had been taught.’’ And Mr. Wright argues: 
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“These examples, which I could easily multiply, will show that the memory 
is capable of the work which I have attributed to it, and that the men of that 
time and century would be likely to make use of it. But if teaching was to 
be carried into distant lands, a band of teachers must have been prepared and 
sent forth, taking St. Peter’s Memoirs with them. These, I maintain, were 
the catechists, about whose existence and work so much incredulity has been 
expressed in certain quarters.” 


The Purpose of the Prologue of the Fourth Gospel.— Some two years ago Pro- 
fessor Harnack published in the Zedtschrift fiir Theologie und Kirche an article 
advocating the theory that the prologue to the Gospel of John is not a key to the 
understanding of the book in the sense that it summarizes its main ideas, but 
is a section prefixed to explain to Hellenistic readers that the Logos of current 
philosophy and the Jesus Christ of history were identical. This is, according 
to Harnack, the writer’s contribution to the Christological problem of his time. 
Harnack has recently found a confirmation of this theory in the writings of 
Julian the Apostate. This ancient exponent of Christianity argues (contra 
Christum assim) that John alone of all the Old and New Testament writers is 
responsible for the doctrine of the only-begotten Son of God, who is preéxist- 
ent and the agent of creation. Harnack (Zeitschrift fiir Theologie und Kirche 
V. i.) sums up the essential points of Julian's argument as follows: (1) Julian 
recognizes that the Logos of John’s Gospel is not an allegory, but a distinct 
person, who is eternal and second God; also that Jesus, only-begotten Son, 
and Logos refer to the same being, and that to see the Logos is as much as to 
see God the Father, (2) That Julian uses without distinction the language of. 
the prologue and of the Nicene creed, with these qualifications, that he can- 
not find in the prologue the doctrine of the “ Mother of God,’ nor is'the teach- 
ing that “without Jesus Christ nothing came into being” clearly avowed 
though it is insidiously implied. (3) That John is solely responsible for the 
deification of Jesus. (4) The prologue was written for Gentile-Christians, at a. 
time when they were already numerous, (a) to give instruction adapted to 
them, (4) to prevent the suppression or perversion of the worship of Jesus. 
For the Gentile-Christians were already paying high honors to the graves of 
the apostolic martyrs and heroes. As to the structure of the prologue,—and 
here is the point of contact with Harnack,—Julian represents it as a drama 
with a climax, which is carefully prepared for and is reached in verse 17, 
where the God-Logos is revealed as Jesus Christ. The Evangelist saves him- 
self from blasphemy in the prologue, by the remark, inconsistent with what 
he has said before, that ‘‘no one has seen God at any time.” 

This interpretation and criticism of the prologue, Harnack says, doubtless 
came to Julian out of the Neo-Platonism of the third century. At least 
enough hints of such an interpretation are extant to make it reasonably 
evident that it was not original with Julian but had some currency in the 
early church. 
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Harnack himself regards Julian’s view that the purpose of the prologue to 
check the tendency among Gentile-Christians to worship the deceased apostles 
and martyrs as false and absurd, as also Julian’s theory that the deification of 
Jesus is insidiously and surreptitiously introduced in the prologue. But he thinks 
that Julian was quite competent to form an intelligent opinion on the question 
of the literary purpose and structure of a Greek philosophico-theological pro- 
duction such as the prologue is, and congratulates himself on finding in so 
ancient a source a confirmation of his own independently suggested theory. 


The Doctrine of the Trinity.—Professor L. L. Paine was led to his study of 
Athanasianism (which appeared in the Wew World for December, 1894,) by a 
conviction that the Trinitarians and the Unitarians of New England are grad- 
ually drawing together. An evidence of this growing harmony is found in 
the answer of Dr. Bartol to one who asked him if God exists in three per- 
sons. ‘ Yes,” he said, ‘“‘and in all other persons. We are all Athanasians.” 
A better evidence than this pleasantry of Dr. Bartol’s is found in the state- 
ment of Dr. Hedge that the Nicene Council, by “its homoousian doctrine,” 
began ‘‘a new era in human thought,” and that the doctrine contains the 
essential truth. There is no doubt a revival of Nicene thought among the 
Trinitarian Congregationalists of New England, and of Hegelian thought, 
with its endless trinities, among the Unitarians. But it remains to be seen 
whether these two revivals constitute a doctrinal approach of parties sepa- 
rated so long so radically. Professor Paine, however, believes that a harmony 
may soon be established, and writes to aid it. Athanasianism, he says, is not 
what many of the theologians of New England suppose it to be. ‘They sup- 
pose it to be the doctrine that the Father and Son (and by implication the 
Spirit, though not much is said in the Nicene Creed about the last) 
exist in one numerical substance or essence. But Athanasius and the 
other Nicene Fathers did not hold that the three exist in one numerical 
substance or essence. They thought of the persons as being one only 
because they consist of the same kind of substance, as three human beings 
are of one substance in this sense. Yet they rejected Tritheism with horror, 
and saved themselves from it by teaching that, while the three persons are 
of one kind of substance, and very God, the Son and the Spirit are in some 
degree subordinate to the Father, who is God in the absolute sense of the 
word. The doctrine of the numerical unity of the three persons of the God- 
head was established by Augustine, who did not know Greek well, and who 
misunderstood the Nicene Creed and those who made it. Such, for sub- 
stance, is the view of Professor Paine. : 

If this view of Athanasianism could be sustained, the proof would proba- 
bly do but little to bring the Trinitarians and the Unitarians together. The 
Trinitarians base their doctrine on Scripture and Christian experience, and 
are interested in the Nicene Creed chiefly because it seems to them an admir- 
able expression of what they find in both; while the interest of the Unita- 
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rians in the Hegelian trinities is chiefly philosophical. But I do not think 
that Professor Paine has at all made good his contention. One has only to 
open the pages of Athanasius for one’s self to see that this great leader 
believed in the numerical unity of the substance of the Father and Son. 
The question is not, How many meanings has the word “homoousios?” 
The question is, What is Athanasianism? The question is not, What inter- 
pretation did Eusebius and the Semi-Arians put on the Nicene Creed? The 
question is, What interpretation did the Nicene Fathers themselves put upon 
it? That Athanasianism as thus defined is the doctrine of the Father and 
Son existing in the one numerical substance of the Godhead, is evident 
on almost every page of the De Decretis, to go no farther. Take a few sen- 
tences: “The Bishops said that the Word must be described as the true 
Power and Image of the Father, in all things exact, and like the Father, 
and as unalterable, and as always, and as in him without division.” 
‘Bodies which are like each other may be separated and become at dis- 
tances from each other, as are human sons relatively to their parents; but 
since the generation of the Son from the Father is not according to the 
nature of men, and not only like, but inseparable from the essence of the 
Father, and he and the Father are one, as he has said himself, and the Word 
is ever in the Father and the Father in the Word, therefore the Council, 
understanding this, suitably wrote ‘one in essence.’” ‘“‘I and the Father 
are one,’ and, ‘I in the Father and the Father in me,’ is equivalent to 
saying, ‘I am from the Father, and inseparable from him.’” ‘As the words 
‘Offspring’ and ‘Son’ bear, and are meant to bear no human sense, but 
one suitable to God, in like manner when we hear the phrase ‘one in essence,’ 
let us not fall upon human senses and imagine partitions and divisions of 
the Godhead, but as having our thoughts directed to things immaterial, 
let us preserve undivided the oneness of nature.” Such passages abound in 
Athanasius, and leave no room for doubt as to his position. Augustine swept 
away the slight shadow of subordinationism which clung to the doctrine of 
the Trinity as stated by the Nicene Fathers; but the numerical unity of the 
substance of the Father and the Son was as clear to them as to him. 
F, J. 
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THE BIBLE STUDENTS’ READING GUILD. 


Local Chapters.—The following topics for Chapter-meetings during April 
are suggested. Care should be taken to select for each meeting such subjects 
as will make a complete and rounded programme, that is, touching different 
sides of the subject. Not more than five topics and a map drill should be 
upon any one programme: 

1. The triumphal entry. Its relation to prophecy and to the time in 
which it occurred ; its significance to Jesus, to his followers, and to his perse- 
cutors. 

2. Jesus’ power over external nature. A study of the different mani- 
festations of it, especially with reference to the object of each such mani- 
festation. 

3. A study of the questions put to Jesus on the occasion of his last 
visits to the temple, and of his answers to these questions. 

4. A presentation of all the statements of Jesus concerning the authority 
upon which he spoke and acted. 

5. A presentation of all the statements of Jesus concerning the uni- 
versality of his Messiahship. , 

6. The prophecies of Jesus concerning the fall of Jerusalem, and the 
fulfilment of these prophecies as recorded in profane history. 

7. The character of Judas Iscariot. 

8. The occurrences at the Last Supper ; their significance to the disciples 
who were present, and to the church today. 

g. The teachings of Jesus concerning the Fatherhood of God, (a) as 
touching himself, (4) as concerning those who should identify themselves with 
his cause. 

10. The arrest, trial and condemnation of Jesus, (2) from the point of view 
of its legality, (6) from the point of view of the Jewish leaders, (c) from the 
point of view of the Christian today. 

11. The events of the Passion week from the point of view of the disciples 
of Jesus. 

12. Pontius Pilate: a character study. 

13. The death and burial of Jesus; a circumstantial account. 

14. The sayings of Jesus upon the cross. What were they? What light 
do they throw upon his mission? 
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GENERAL INSTITUTE NOTES. 


Preparation for the summer schools of the Institute are rapidly nearing 
completion. 

At Chautauqua, N. Y., the following courses will be offered: Beginning 
and advanced courses in Hebrew under the direction of Professor D. A. 
McClenahan of the United Presbyterian Theological Seminary at Allegheny, 
Pa., and Professor Frank K. Sanders of Yale University. Professor Revere F. 
Weidner of the Lutheran Theological Seminary, Chicago, and Professor Rush 
Rhees of Newton Theological Institution will offer courses in New Testament 
Greek. In the schools of the English Bible the courses will center about Old 
Testament History and Prophecy. Professor Ira M. Price of the University 
of Chicago, and Professor Sanders will teach a daily class in Old Testament 
History. Professor Rhees will conduct work in the Teachings of Jesus in 
Relation to his Times, and Professor Weidner will discuss the Old Testament 
in the New, basing his work upon the Gospel of Matthew and the Epistle to 
the Hebrews. oe. 

Twelve studies in the Psalms will be given by Professor William R. 
Harper, and, in addition, Professor Harper will deliver six Sunday morning 
lectures upon Moses, Samuel, David, Isaiah, the Prophet of the Captivity, the 
Prophet of the Restoration. The session will open July 6 and close 
August 16, 

Courses in the English Bible and in the original tongues will be offered at 
the Chautauqua Assembly at Winfield, Kans., by the Rev. H. L. Willett of the 
University of Chicago ; at Ottawa, Kans., by Dr. Chas. F. Kent of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago; at Lakeside, Ohio, by Professor Lincoln Hulley of 
Bucknell University ; at Lake Madison, S. D., by the Rev. A. L. Parke of 
Atlanta, Ga. The Assemblies on the Pacific Coast, at’ Bay View, Mich., 
Monteagle, Tenn., Clear Lake, Iowa, Ocean Grove, N. J., Waterloo, Iowa, 
and Silver Lake, N. Y., have not definitely arranged their plans, but announce- 
ments concerning these will be made later. 


Three Australian Colonies report fourteen hundred students at work in the 
Outline Bible Club Course. This number so far exceeds the expectations of 
the leaders in the work in Australia that the supply of instruction papers 
ordered by them has been exhausted, and it has been necessary to reprint 
them in Australia. This department shows, by the above addition, a working 
membership of about thirty-seven hundred. 
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Work and Workers. 


PRoFEssoR G. H. SCHODDE, of Columbus, Ohio, declined a call to the 
Presidency of Martin Luther College, Rochester, N. Y. 


THE Rev. Alexander McKenzie declined an appointment to the Bartlett 
Professorship of Sacred Rhetoric in Andover Theological Seminary. 


Josian _H. PENNIMAN, Ph.D., has been elected to the Professorship of 
Liturgics and English Biblical Literature in the Seminary of the Reformed 
Episcopal Church. 


THE fourth part of the Hatch-Redpath Concordance to the Septuagint has 
appeared. There remain two parts to complete the work. The publishers 
are the Clarendon Press, Oxford (Macmillan). 


Sir HENRY CRESWICK RAWLINSON, Bart., G.C. B., died in London, March 
5, at the age of eighty-five years. He contributed much to historical knowledge 
by his interpretation of the cuneiform inscriptions and his researches. 


THE Superintendent of the Oxford University Press reports that the sales 
of the Revised Version of the English Bible, which for a time after its intro- 
duction fell off considerably, have again revived, and that there is a good 
demand for it. 


THE programme for the coming session of the Catholic Summer School, which 
opens July 7, will include a course of eight lectures upon Sacred Scripture in 
the Light of the recent Encyclical of Pope Leo XIII., a course of five lectures 
upon Christian Archeology, and also five upon the Formation and Life of the 
Early Church. 


REv. R. H. CHARLES, of Exeter College, Oxford, the author of the recent 
excellent work on the Book of Enoch, is engaged in the preparation of a text 
ané¢ translation of two others of the Pseudepigrapha, the Book of Jubilees and 
the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs. He has also been commissioned to 
write several articles on these and other apocryphal books for the great biblical 
dictionaries at present being prepared. 


Joun A. Broapus, D.D., LL.D., President of the Southern Baptist Theo- 
logical Seminary, died at his home in Louisville, Ky, Saturday, March 16. 
Dr. Broadus was sixty-eight years of age, and had been Professor of New 
Testament Interpretation in the Southern Baptist Theological Seminary since 
1859. He was widely known both in the North and in the South as a preacher 
and as a scholar. We expect soon to publish a more extended account of his. 
life and work. 
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THE three Bible Societies of England, Scotland and this country have 
issued a miniature Gospel of St. John in Japanese for the use of the troops. 
The book is only two and three-fourths by one and seven-eighths inches, has 
a guarding-flap, and is on extremely thin paper, but clear and readable. One 
thinks (of course inappropriately) of the tithing of mint, anise and cummin, 
with the leaving undone of the weightier matters of the law, judgment and 
mercy and faith. 


BIBLICAL and Divinity Courses are to be offered at The University of 
Chicago throughout the Summer Quarter of the present year. Work is offered 
in the Semitic Languages, in Biblical Greek, in Textual Criticism, in Patristics, 
Church History and Apologetics. The faculty will include not only nearly 
all the members of the regular staff, but special lecturers from Europe and 
America. Among these latter are Professor A. B. Bruce, D.D., of Glasgow, 
Professor Caspar René Gregory, Theol. D., LL.D., of Leipzig, Principal A, 
M. Fairbairn, D.D., of Oxford, and President D. B. Purinton, LL.D., of 
Denison University, Ohio. 


THROUGH the negotiations of the Rev. Charles Kelley, ex-President of the 
Wesleyan Conference in England, Garrett Biblical Institute of Evanston has 
acquired one of the most extensive and valuable Methodist libraries in the 
world. The library is a private one and is the result of over one hundred 
years’ collection by the ancestors of the owners. It comprises three thousand 
volumes, embracing Methodist authors and all books written against Method- 
ism. There are also busts and paintings of the prominent early Methodists. 
The library will arrive in Evanston in June and will be added to the library 
already occupying quarters in Memorial Hall. 


THE American Bible Society sold in Brazil during 1893 about 15,000 
Bibles, Testaments and portions, including 4848 complete Bibles. The price 
of these volumes varied from 5 cts. to $1.25, and the entire proceeds from sales 
were over $4000, less than 30 cents a volume on the average. The principle 
that copies of the Bible should be sold rather than given away has been 
indorsed by Bible societies and missionary societies the world over. But it 
is the custom to place such a price upon the Scriptures that they shall be 
within the reach of all classes of people, irrespective of the actual cost of 
publishing them, any deficit being made up by the societies. 


_It is reported that President Thwing of the Western Reserve University, 
at Cleveland, O., is arranging for a summer school of theology, July 1-9. It 
will be modeled after the Oxford School of Theology of last summer. Among 
the lecturers will be Principal Fairbairn, of Oxford, who was at the head 
of the Oxford summer school, and who will lecture every day. Among 
the others who will give lectures are President A. H. Strong, D.D., 
of Rochester Theological Seminary, Professor Arthur C. McGiffert, Ph.D., 
of Union Theological Seminary, Rev. Dr. B. W. Bacon, of Oswego, and Rev. 
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Dr. George A. Gordon of the Old South Church, Boston. Single lectures are 
expected from Bishop Leonard of Ohio, Rev. D. N. Beach of Cambridge, and 
Rev. Dr. Russel B. Pope. 


THE People's Pictorial Bible History, which has been in preparation under 
the editorship of Rev. Dr. Geo. C. Lorimer, of Boston, is nearing completion. A 
large number of famous scholars and ministers have contributed to it. Mr. 
Gladstone writes the introduction, and Professor Sayce contributes a special 
introduction to the Old Testament literature and history. Among other con- 
tributors are Archdeacon Farrar, J. Monro Gibson, Dr. George F. Pentecost, 
Edward Everett Hale, Dr. F. W. Gunsaulus, Dr. R. S. MacArthur, Professor 
William Cleaver Wilkinson, Professor Caspar René Gregory. The whole 
period of Bible history is to be covered, and the work will contain many fine 
illustrations. 


TuE following opinion concerning the injustice of Jesus’ trial appeared in 
the Chicago Tribune recently: ‘Aside from everything else the trial of Jesus, 
from a lawyer's point of view and from the rules of Jewish tribunals, was 
illegal. No accuser presented himself; the judge himself took the office in 
utter violation of all propriety. Witnesses against the prisoner alone appeared 
and were eagerly brought forward by the judge; but not a single witness in 
his defense was called, and no Baal-Rib— counsel— was appointed, nor were 
any facilities provided, or even the possibility offered for his calling witnesses 
in his favor. The court from the first sought to condemn, which is contrary 
to all jurisprudence.” 


THE ninth session of the Chicago Society of Biblical Research was held in 
the Library of Memorial Hall, at Garrett Biblical Institute, Evanston, on the 
afternoon and evening of March 16. The programme of the meeting was as 
follows: The Use by Jesus of the Book of Proverbs, by Professor Charles F. 
Kent, Ph.D., The University of Chicago ; The Term Son of Manas used in the 
Book of Enoch and in the New Testament, by Professor Charles F. Bradley, 
D.D., Garrett Biblical Institute ; Quotations in the First Gospel Introduced by 
the Formula “In order that it might be fulfilled,’ Professor Ernest D. Burton, 
The University of Chicago; The Plan and Scope of the Apocalypse, Professor 
M. S. Terry, D.D., Garrett Biblical Institute. 


THE next numbers of the Studia Sinaitica will be:—Part V. The 
Anaphora Pilati, in Syriac and Arabic, the Arabic transcribed by J. Rendel 
Harris, and the Arabic by Margaret Dunlop Gibson, with translations ; also a 
short and early form of the Recognitions of Clement, in Arabic, transcribed 
and translated by Margaret Dunlop Gibson. Part VI. Select Narratives of 
Holy Women, as written over the Syriac Gospels by John the Recluse of Beth- 
Mari Kaddisha in A. D. 778. No. I. will contain the stories of Eugenia, of 
Mary who was surnamed Marinus, of Onesima, and of Euphrosyne, transcribed 
and translated by Agnes Smith Lewis. These very entertaining tales throw 
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a vivid light on the character of monastic life in its prime, and were apparently 
the favorite reading of the Syriac monks who once formed part of the com- 
munity on Mount Sinai. ; 


PROFESSOR JAMES ROBINSON BOoIsE, Ph.D., LL.D., D.D., died at his 
home in Chicago, February 9, at the age of eighty. Professor Boise was for 
more than thirty-five years a teacher of classical Greek, serving successively 
in Brown University, the University of Michigan, and the old Univer- 
sity of Chicago. This long period in the department of classical Greek 
was followed by fifteen years spent in teaching New Testament Greek 
in the Baptist Union Theological Seminary at Morgan Park. On the estab- 
lishment of the present University of Chicago Professor Boise was made 
Professor-emeritus of Biblical Greek. By his teaching and by his text-books 
he exerted a most marked and beneficent influence on the classical scholarship 
of America, especially in the middle West. We hope soon to publish a fuller 
account of his work and character by one who was first his pupil and then a 
colleague. 


A SUMMER school for clergy is to be held at Oxford, England, the coming 
season, extending through two weeks, July 15-27. The programme for the 
first week, as announced, consists of five lectures by Dr. Bright on Certain 
Periods of Church History, five lectures by Rev. J. R. Illingworth on Christian’ 
Ethics, and five lectures by Rev. R. L. Ottley on The Messianic Hope and 


Belief in a Future Life, in the Psalms and Prophets. For the second week 
the list is more varied : Three lectures by the Bishop of Colombo on Chris- 
tianity and Other Religions, three lectures by the Dean of Christ Church on 
The Pastoral Epistles, five lectures by Rev. Chas. Gore on The Atonement, 
two lectures by Dr. Sanday on The Jewish Background of Our Lord’s Ministry, 
and three lectures by Dr. Wace on Christian Apologetics. These courses will 
be given at regular morning hours, while in the afternoon and evening one or 
more lectures are to be given by Dr. Moore on Dante as a Religious Teacher, 
by Rev. F. J. Chavasse on Preaching, by Rev. G. H. Gwilliam on the New 
Syriac Gospels, by Rev. A. F. W. Ingram on Parochial Missions, by Rev. A. 
T. Lyttleton on Browning as a Religious Teacher, and others not yet certainly 
arranged for. 


ANOTHER Concordance to the Greek New Testament will be welcomed by 
everyone who works in that field of study. Many have been looking forward 
to the publication of such a work by someone, somewhere, and now it is 
arranged for, indeed it is partly done. The first part (four in all) is promised 
within a few months. The editors are Professor Wm. F. Moulton, D.D., of 
Cambridge, the author of the English edition of Winer’s New Testament 
Grammar, and Professor Alfred S. Geden, A.M., of Wesleyan College. The 
publishers are George Bell and Sons, London (represented in this country by 
Macmillan & Co.). The need for this work is so well known that it hardly needs 
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description. The only comprehensive New Testament Greek concordance that 
we have at present is Bruder’s, a work based upon the Textus Receptus, imper- 
fectly and incompletely revised in its edition of 1888 to embody the readings of 
the Tregellesand Westcott and Hort texts. These defects seriously detract from 
its value and very greatly increase the labor of using it for accurate work. 
The thing, therefore, to be desired is a concordance to the text of the New 
Testament as exhibited in modern critical editions. Such is the character of 
this new work. It will embody the readings of the texts of Westcott and Hort, 
of Tischendorf (VIII.), and of the English revisers. The first named is taken 
as the standard, and their marginal readings have in all cases been included. 
The utmost care is being taken to secure perfect accuracy, and the method 
pursued precludes the omission of any word or phrase which, by even a 
remote probability, might be regarded as forming part of the true text of 
the New Testament. The citation of each passage, altogether too brief in 
Bruder’s Concordance, is so extended in this work as to secure grammatical 
completeness. Small numerals are used to classify and indicate to the eye 
noteworthy usages or constructions. An asterisk and dagger are employed 
to show that a particular word is not met with in the Septuagint or in classical 
Greek respectively. The Hebrew text has been added of passages quoted 
from the Old Testament, and occasionally also the text of the Septuagint. 
The entire book will contain 700 or 800 pages. Advance subscriptions are 
solicited at the price of 21s. net, bound in cloth, or the four parts unbound at 
18s., in either case prepaid. The specimen page which is sent out shows that 
the volume will be almost exactly the size and shape of Thayer’s Mew Testa- 
ment Lexicon, and this could not be improved. In three respects we think 
the typography of the page open to criticism: the index words through the 
page should be in a bold-face, upright letter, as is used, but in ower case, not 
in capitals, because the capitals are too uniform in appearance and too uncom- 
mon for reading at a glance. The Hatch-Redpath Concordance saw the 
desirability of this, but used too small a letter. Further, the reference letters 
and figures are too large for the Greek letter used. The Bruder type was 
better in this respect, a clear, condensed face. There is no uniform indention 
as there should be, either of chapter and verse numbers or of the citations. As 
it is, the columns look very ragged. And, lastly, the abbreviations of the 
names of the New Testament books are not uniform nor always desirable. In 
one column we find Lu. for Luke, in the other column it is Luc. And why 
not Mt. and Mk. for Matthew and Mark respectively, for instance, since the 
greatest brevity consistent with clearness is to be sought? Moreover, why 
mix up the English, Latin and Greek names of the books in the abbreviations, 
e.g., “Acts,” “Jac.” for James, and “Apoc” (which is neither the English, 
nor the Latin, nor the Greek name) for the Revelation? Either the Greek or 
English names should be used throughout, preferably the English names. 
But of course these are minor matters. Let the book be issued as soon as 
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Book Reviews. 


Ezechiel-Studien. Von Dr. Davip HEINRICH MULLER, Ordinary Professor 
an der Universitat Wien. 

The first of these studies, which are five in number, offers a few sugges- 
tions about the origin and interpretation of the vision of the chariot. Like 
the vision of Isaiah, by which it has been plainly influenced, it is dependent 
on the vision of Micaiah ben Imla (1 Kings 22:19). It was the Israelitish 
seer at the court of Ahab who first beheld God as a king seated on his throne 
with his court around him. The chariot as described in chapters 1-3, came 
not from the mountain of the gods in the north, as is now usually supposed, 
but from the temple in Jerusalem. The variations characteristic of the second 
phase of the vision (chapters 8-11) are partly due to the prophet’s desire to 
correct and explain, and partly to the altered position in which the chariot is 
seen. The second study, “the sending of the prophet” calls attention to the 
frequent recurrence in Hebrew literature of the thought that the prophet is 
sent of God. So Jeremiah (1:7), Isaiah (6:8), Samuel (1 Sam. 16:1), Gid- 
eon (Judges 6:14), Moses (Exodus 3:10). This stereotyped phraseology, it 
is thought, may throw light on the difficult words (3:6). Professor Miiller 
translates : ‘If I had not sent thee unto them they would obey thee;” and he 
supposes the meaning to be that Ezekiel’s mission as a prophet would prevent 
a favorable reception on the part of Israel. The third study is a clever and 
interesting attempt to show that chapters 3, 18 and 33 supply an example of 
the artistic elaboration of an idea. The figure of the watchman on the tower, 
for instance, is wrought out from a meager outline (in 3) into a finished por- 
trait (in 33). The fourth study endeavors to trace a prophetic scheme in 
several of the individual prophecies; and the fifth points out several curious 
parallels between Hebrew and cuneiform literature. Although some of the 
facts adduced by Professor Miiller hardly seem to warrant the conclusions 
drawn from them, for instance the parallel between Gideon and Moses and 
the passages quoted from the Assyrian inscriptions, these learned and sug- 
gestive “Studies” are an acceptable addition to Old Testament literature. 

W. TAYLOR SMITH. 


Studien zum Buche Tobit. Von Dr. M. ROSENMANN. 

The composition of this interesting and valuable Jewish tale is dated by the 
author of these studies as early as the second century B.C. The reasons 
assigned in support of this view and against the theories of Gratz, Rosenthal, 
Neubauer and others which put the work after the commencement of the 
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Christian era, are chiefly the following : (1) The representation of the marriage 
of relatives as a religious duty at the time to which the story refers. Some 
passages are cited from the Talmud and the early Midrash Sz/ra which seem 
to show that not only in the Talmudic age but for some time before the fall 
of the second temple this duty was not recognized. ‘The.suggestion is cau- 
tiously hazarded that the writer may have intended to break a lance in behalf 
of the vanishing custom which he may have believed to be obligatory on all 
ages. (2) The argument strongly urged by Schiirer that the writer of Tobit 
cannot have been acquainted with the temple as restored by Herod (See 
text A xiv. 54.). He was familiar with a temple, but with one conspicuous for 
its inferiority. ‘A glorious building” was a hope of the future, not a fact of 
the present. (3) The description of Noah as an eminently good man fits in 
with the ideas expressed in the Book of Jubilees and Ecclesiasticus, whereas 
the Rabbis regarded this patriarch with but little favor, ascribing his deliver- 
ance solely to the divine grace. (4) The mention of a dog as the attendant 
of Tobias is thought to point to an age strongly affected by Greek influence 
rather than to the Talmudic period when the keeping of dogs by Jews was 
discouraged by their religious leaders. (5) The urgent warning against the 
intermarriage of Jews and Gentiles would have been unnecessary, it is argued, 
had the book been the product of Rabbinic times. (6) A Talmudic writer, 
it is affirmed, would have given the number of Sarah’s deceased hus- 
bands as three not as seven. The Rabbis forbade a widow to marry again 
more than two or three times. (7) The absence of any reference to the Mes- 
siah or the doctrine of the resurrection is considered unfavorable to the origin 
of the work in the Talmudic schools. These arguments would have been 
more effective had they been grouped together. As it is they are scattered 
about the pamphlet so that their collective significance is not apparent. Taken 
together they constitute a strong case in favor of a pre-Christian date. They 
hardly prove as early a period as that recommended. As regards the two 
Greek texts usually referred to as A and B, Rosenmann agrees with Néldeke, 
Fritzsche, and K6nig in assigning priority to A. The pamphlet has been 
carelessly -printed, as the list of errata contains nineteen mistakes, rather a 
large number for forty-one pages. W. TAYLOR SMITH. 


The Last of the Prophets. A study of the life, teaching and character of John 
the Baptist. By Rev. J. FEATHER. [Handbooks for Bible classes and 
private students.] Imported by Charles Scribner’s Sons. New York. 
Price, 80c. 

The biography of John the Baptist is so hopelessly in obscurity that one 
can venture to write a sketch which in greater part must be only more or less 
suggestive. For a sketch of his life before his public appearance, which the 
imagination of one will create, can hardly expect completely to commend 
itself to the mind of another. But there appears to be no reason against using 
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the material in hand in order to discover back in the periods of boyhood and 
desert-obscurity the roots of his public life and teaching. This the volume 
under review has in its first half endeavored to do. The author emphasizes 
the historical and social factors which were present in the life of every Jewish 
boy at that time. But in doing this he has rather obscured the character of 
John, basing his conjectures prevailingly on history rather than on the hints 
which the peculiar nature of John affords. One must raise the question whether 
this tendency has not made that part of the book more hazy than it ought to 
be and John’s nature less characteristic than it evidently was. It is a ques- 
tion, too, whether much that is conjectured of John’s early life does not fail 
wholly to blend with what is afterwards known of him. In the discussion of 
John’s public life the author grasps the unity of his teaching and treats it all 
in the light of John’s conception of the Kingdom of God. But even here the 
treatment seems to lack in clearness. In fact, a comprehensive criticism of 
the book is that it is more rhetorical than scientific and dispassionate, and 
therein lies its deficiency. Its leading, which is at times fascinating, does not 
always lead the reader into light. But the book is very readable and helpful, 
and if it does not always satisfy it very often suggests and stimulates thought. 

C. E. W. 


The Comprehensive Concordance to the Holy Scriptures. By Rev. J. R. B. 
WALKER. Based on the Authorized Version. With an introduction by 
M. C. Hazard, Ph.D. Boston and Chicago: Congregational Sunday 
School and Publishing Society: 1894. Octavo. Pages 980. $2.00. 
This work is an attempt to supply the need of a concordance more com- 
plete and more accurate than Cruden’s and its various revisions and abridg- 
ments, without exceeding the limits of a compact and convenient octavo. It 
is an independent work, based on the English Bible itself and not a revision 
of any existing concordance. It contains fifty thousand more references than 
Cruden’s “Complete,” besides thousands more where unessential words have 
been superseded by more important ones. Unlike Dr. Strong’s monumental 
work, also published last year, it does not lay claim to absolute completeness, 
but only to a practical completeness as regards words which one would ever 
use in the search for a text. This claim would seem to be justified by a prac- 
tical test. A considerable number of passages were taken at random from 
the Old and New Testaments and each verse was found by means of the Con- 
cordance under not less than four and sometimes as many as thirteen different 
words, the average being six. It would thus seem that the book is sufficiently 
complete for all practical purposes as a “text-finder,” which is all it claims to 
be. Indeed, it may be questioned whether some words of little importance 
might not be omitted altogether without loss to the student. It is difficult to 
see, for example, on what principle of selection such a word as “but” is given 
for seventeen passages and omitted for hundreds of others where it is used in 
the same way. Unlike the usage of Young’s Analytical and similar works 
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each word is found in its own order without reference to the corresponding 
word in the original Hebrew or Greek, and derived forms are arranged alpha- 
betically rather than under their primary or root forms. Whatever loss this 
may be for certain purposes, it is undoubtedly a gain in what professes to be 
a concordance simply. To save space in quotations, words occurring many 
times are classified according to their connection with other words, rather 
than given in their natural order, ¢. g., a verse containing the word “ people” 
may not perhaps be found under that word but under some expression like 
All people, All the people, Among the people, Before the people, People of 
God, His people, People of the land, and so forth. While this arrangement 
facilitates the finding of a word, by one familiar with the method, it is con- 
fusing to one who uses the book only occasionally. 

In a hundred references two incorrect ones were found. A fuller exam- 
ination would be necessary as a basis for judgment upon the general accuracy 
of the work. 

An interesting and valuable feature of the book is the Bibliography in the 
Introduction. This is much more than a bare list of concordances, but is 
rather a historical survey of concordance making, from the first Latin concor- 
dance in the thirteenth century to the present time. It includes Latin, Greek 
and Hebrew concordances and those of the principal modern versions as well 
as those in English. To the last named division alone nine pages are devoted. 

C. £.C. 


Defense of the Christian Faith. By PROFESSOR F. GODET; translated by 
W. H. Lyttelton, A.M., Rector of Hagley and Canon of Gloucester. 
Imported by Charles Scribner’s Sons: New York, 1895. $1.75. 

Books on apologetics have played an important part in the history of the» 
church. Irfidelity and rationalism are constantly shifting the ground of attack 
on Christianity, hence many books of the past on “‘ The Evidences” are prac- 
tically worthless, because they are not up to the needs of the times. 

Professor Godet’s book is fully abreast of modern thought, and by its 
broad scholarship, logical argument, and suggestive treatment of the subjects 
of modern apologetics supplies a felt need to the student and minister. 

The book consists of seven lectures, which while lacking a unity of treat- 
ment are yet separately of great importance. 

The mention of them will suffice to show the author’s comprehensive 
treatment of the subject. 

I. The Resurrection of Jesus Christ. 
II. The Hypothesis of Visions. 
III. The Miracles of Jesus Christ. 
IV. The Supernatural. 
V. The Perfect Holiness of Jesus Christ.. 
VI. The Divinity of Jesus Christ. 
VII. The Immortality of the Apostolic Gospel. 
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In the first three lectures the author has carefully treated the well-known 
arguments for the miracles and resurrection of Jesus Christ, but adduces noth- 
ing new; in the last four lectures, however, his treatment is fresh and stimulating 
to thought—that on the supernatural is very suggestive ; he shows how the 
intervention of God in the history of the world is conceivable, and proves his- 
torically and scientifically such intervention, and from his facts shows the 
element of the supernatural in the history of humanity. Many striking pas- 
sages might be selected from these lectures; one must suffice. 

“He (God) elevated him (man) into the same sphere of moral life in which 
he himself moves, Thus soar in a region above the blind domain of matter 
and its laws these two supernatural beings, the one relatively supernatural, 
who gradually gets himself free from nature, as a child does from his cradle ; 
the other absolutely supernatural, out-topping Nature by the whole height of 
his spiritual being. . . . Man lifts his head above Nature and discovers and 
recognizes God, the supernatural in him springs upward toward that from 
which it derives its being, joins itself to the supernatural which is divine, and 
enters into an indissoluble treaty of union with it.” 

On the whole, the book is well written and is undoubtedly a contribution 
to the study of apologetics. The translation is clear, epigrammatic and 
worthy of praise. H. F. M. 


The Religions of Japan. By W.E.GriFF1s, D.D. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1895. _ 

Two classes of readers will find great satisfaction in this work. First 
those who have hitherto inquired in vain for an account of the religions of that 
marvelous people now occupying the front of the world’s stage; and second 

_those possessed by the new and pregnant notion that religion, like all other 
human activities, will be studied imperfectly and inconclusively until studied 
comparatively. The former class will find gathered here in one compendious 
form matter from scores of monographs recently contributed by specialists in 
Japan, but the existence of which is hardly known outside. For the latter 
class we venture to predict nothing short of surprise as they find how reli- 
gious movements supposed peculiar to Europe have occurred also and usually 
previously in Asia. 

The religions to be considered are Shinto—Japan’s ethnic faith—, Confu- 
cianism and Buddhism, each and all as unmistakably Japanese as are the 
language and art of Japan. Under Shinto are passed in review phallicism, 
—a phase of religion utterly strange to most readers—, ancestor worship, 
nature worship, and last that arrest of development which has preserved 
Shinto so perfectly for the hierologist to study today. 

Under Confucianism the familiar “five relations’ of society come in for 
review, of course, and are very significantly contrasted with their Christian 
analogues. The superiority of Christianity easily appears at each count, 
though here no doubt estimates of the real state of morality in Japan will differ 
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considerably. The reviewer's experience there leads him to an estimate below 
the undoubted maximum of Sir Edwin Arnold’s rhapsodies, but also some- 
what above that here presented by Dr. Griffis. Japan will probably be heard 
from ere long, and America may expect to have its little foibles shown up in 
their true hideousness. 

Equally interesting are the revelations here made of Japanese Buddhism, 
revelations not of infamy, but of incontestable merit. Incontestable, that is, 
by us Christians, for here appear duplicates, not only of Romanism — which 
will surprise none of us—but of Protestantism, which is quite another thing. 
Not that Buddhism has not practiced its favorite and questionable methods in 
its Japanese propaganda, beginning namely in the court and capturing the 
commonalty by easy identification of aboriginal deities as temporary incar- 
nations of various Buddhas; but that Buddhism supplied the Japanese 
with religious ideals before Christianity had won a foothold in the 
extreme East, and has formed the basis of Japanese civilization as admired 
today. Very instructive is the account given of the Buddhist sects, some dozen 
in all, that have flourished on Japanese soil. Nearly half have perished, but 
the others enjoy hale old age, while one seems not incapable of prolonging 
life indefinitely, just because susceptible of progress even on Christian lines. 
This is the large and influential Shin sect, whose founder in 1203 A. D. pro- 
mulgated doctrines of justification by faith alone with morality as its proof, 
instantaneous conversion and sanctification, home and foreign missions, and 
rejected all monasticism, penances, pilgrimages and amulets. Shinran Shonin, 
like a later — no, an earlier—Luther, married a noble lady, and thus replaced 
monkish seclusion with family life. 

Another purely Japanese sect, the Nichiren, approximates in doctrine and 
ritual to Romanism, nor does it fail in pretension to exclusive privileges, 
as appeared in the warning against all other sects it forwarded to the Par- 
liament of Religions. One is then prepared to learn that of all sects its 
people are the most ignorant. Hardly less interesting are the imported sects, 
the Tendai, the Shingon, and the Zen. 

Some mistakes in details occur which will no doubt be corrected for a 
future edition. We venture to propose for such issue a different disposal of 
the excellent excerpts found at the beginning of each chapter. The value of 
these would be much increased were each inserted into its proper context. 
The reader cannot appreciate the bearing of these quotations until he has 
gained the general notions: involved, but while doing this he forgets the 
quotations. Would not also the historic perspective be improved by treating 
Buddhism before Confucianism ? 

The highest profit derivable from this treatise can be secured only by 
previous study of Indian and Chinese Buddhism, which may to this end be 


best done by a perusal of Sir Monier William’s Buddhism and Dr. Edkin’s 
Chinese Buddhism. 
E. B. 
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The Trial and Death of Jesus Christ: A Devotional History of our Lord’s Pas- 
sion. By JAMES STALKER, D.D. New York: A.C. Armstrong & Son, 
1894. Pp. xv.+321. 


With the sketch of the Life of Jesus Christ which Dr. Stalker published 
some years ago the religious world has become quite generally familiar. From 
the first it was regarded as a remarkable piece of work, in that it gave in so 
very brief and compressed a form so clear, bright, graphic and true a view of 
Jesus’ earthly career. In the preparation of that small volume the author felt 
the inadequacy of the space which could be allotted to the closing passages 
of Christ’s public ministry, the Passion so-called. A cherished desire to treat 
those passages with greater fullness is realized in this new volume. The 
limits of our Lord’s Passion are taken as beginning with his arrest at the Gar- 
den of Gethsemane and ending with his burial. The twenty-three chapters 
treat in detail all of the incidents recorded in the four Gospels as falling 
between these two events, in the order in which they are supposed to have 
occurred. 

Dr. Stalker in the sub-title calls his book a ‘“ Devotional History,” and he 
explains in the Preface what he means by this description: “The subject is 
one which has to be studied with the heart as well as with the head.”” Well, 
is there any study of the Bible (or, for that matter, of anything else) which 
requires simply the head, from which the heart, 7. ¢. the religious sense and 
feeling, may be excused as irrelevant? Perhaps Dr. Stalker means to desig- 
nate his work as a practical-religious study as contrasted with an historico- 
critical study of Jesus’ trial and death. It is the former, it is not the latter. 
No questions pertaining to the genuineness or authenticity of the material at 
any point are raised, and views contrary to those of the writer are seldom dis- 
cussed. He simply gives us his understanding of each of the various incidents 
which make up the history. And his understanding of the history is such as 
commends itself almost without exception to the reader. 

His treatment of the arrest is excellent. The dignity and self-possession 
of Jesus, and the temporary consternation of the mob which it caused; the 
constituency of the mob, and the action of Judas, are well portrayed. The 
cowardice attributed to the apostles is perhaps overdone. The ecclesiastical 
trial has three steps, a hearing before Annas, then before an informal meeting 
of the Sanhedrim, then before a formal meeting of the Sanhedrim after day- 
break. The condemnation was illegally and unjustly passed. Pilate’s part in 
the trial and his portion of the responsibility for the crucifixion are well 
described and weighed. Judas’ character and guilt are portrayed at length, 
and with justice. The place of the crucifixion is not even referred to, the 
time is said be about noon. The seven words from the cross each receive a 
chapter of exposition. The fourth (“My God, my God, why hast thou for- 
saken me?”’), difficult as it is, is treated with deep spiritual insight and a firm 
grasp of the historical and theological problems involved. 
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The book is full of preaching —the drawing out of practical applications 
and of likenesses and contrasts to present-day life. The book reads in many 
places as though composed of sermons actually delivered. This will render 
it acceptable to a certain large class of readers, and on the other hand unat- 
tractive to those who desire an historical rather than a practical study. 
Explicit preaching is very abundant, to many it is so as to become tiresome ; 
implicit preaching is becoming increasingly the only form with which a large 
and important element of humanity can be reached. Thinking men are often 
quite as able to preach to themselves as the professional preacher, and per- 
haps also quite as faithful in doing so. Capable men are coming to ask for 
the facts only, feeling themselves best fitted to draw lessons therefrom for 
themselves. 

Dr. Stalker doubtless intended this book, as he has his previous ones, for 
the general lay reader, unembarrassed by any historico-critical problems. 
The Sunday School world, is perhaps, the best characterization of this public. 
Waiving the large homiletical element, enormously larger than in his previous 
historical writings, the work compares favorably with his other earlier ones. 
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